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, : \HE time has come when a more impartial survey may be 
taken of the policy which has followed the political crisis 
in August of last year. It is not pleasant to be accused 

of want of courage in political life, but I desire to keep away 
from personal matters, especially from personal recriminations, 
which seldom solve difficult questions. I accept the narrative 
of the crisis as told by Lord Passfield, in his article to 
the Political Quarterly, without reservation or comment. 
Fortunately the prophecies of financial instability were of an 
exaggerated character, and the gold standard has been quietly 
abandoned without any of the terrible evils predicted by the 
Prime Minister. The claim of national unity could not, and 
cannot be maintained, since, owing to certain vital questions, 
to which I will refer later, there were fundamental and far- 
reaching cleavages. There is only room in an article of this 
character for a summary of a few of the outstanding political 
issues which so far have not been solved. 

There will be general agreement that the interest in Inter- 
national Affairs centres mainly at Geneva, where it has been a 
time of much difficulty. The position of the General Conference 
for the Limitation and Reduction of Armaments, under the 
Presidency of Mr. Henderson, holds the first place. His 
influence as Foreign Minister had been the main success of the 
late government. It was known at the time of the crisis in 1931 
that there was a considerable force of world political opinion 
doubting the wisdom of the peace policy at Geneva, and opposed 
to any drastic limitation or reduction of armaments. It was not 
possible, under these conditions, that the change in government 
last autumn should not have had a strong reflex influence at 
Geneva and in the inner councils of a number of Foreign Offices. 
When I was abroad last winter, I was constantly met with the 
observation that a change of government in England, and the 
rout of the Labour Party, had fatally weakened the progressive 
forces at Geneva, which had been working in favour of a drastic 
limitation and reduction of armaments. My recollection of 
Geneva in the autumn of 1924 recalled the genuine advance then 
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made towards the acceptance of a world peace policy. The 
Assembly of delegates, then in session, unanimously approved 
the principle of the Geneva Protocol as an adequate basis for a 
disarmament conference in the ensuing spring. ‘This advance 
was more than maintained after the return of the Labour Party 


‘to power in 1929, when Mr. Henderson became Foreign Secre- 


tary. There was no more urgent reason for not overruling the 
Cabinet and the Labour Party in August of 1931, than the 
importance of supporting the Labour Party’s policy at Geneva. 
Fortunately, Mr. Henderson was the nominee of the League as 


President of the Disarmament Conference; but after the change - 


of government his was not the same position of general influence 
as it would have been if in addition to the Presidency he had 
retained his headship of the British Foreign Office. 

Mr. de Valera’s courageous speech to the Assembly this year 
has emphasised the reality of outstanding questions, and it is 
impossible not to feel that the prestige of the League of 
Nations is on the defence. I read lately, in a Sunday paper of 
considerable circulation, ‘‘’ The League is dying, let it die.” 
I do not believe that this forecast has any sound foundation, 
but that such a statement could be made in a responsible paper 
has its own significance. ‘The answer must come from a fresh 
and determined effort to support the Disarmament Conference 
as advocated by Mr. Henderson in his reply to the Deputation 
of International Organisations at Geneva on June 13th. 


“It is with the Governments,’’ he says, ‘‘ that responsi- 
bility for the success of the Conference must lie; and above 
all, that responsibility lies with the Great Powers, who main- 
tain the principal armed forces of the world. It is they who 
can give a lead; and if they do, they can be sure the rest of 
the world will gladly follow. . . . At no moment since July 
1914 has there lain in the hands of statesmen such power to 
control events for good or ill. I hope that at this grave 
moment you will redouble the efforts you have made. I hope 
you will make your rulers understand that they cannot go too 
far for the peoples whom they rule in getting rid of the bloody 
machinery of war and in promoting that co-operation of the 
oe by which alone the future of our civilisation can be 
aoeered, 


It may be well, perhaps, to recall that no statesman did 
more than John Bright to expose the fallacy that peace could be 
secured under the gis of a balance of power, or that safety 
could be permanently maintained by competitive preparations 
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for war. The unfortunate political movement which wrecked the 
Geneva Protocol of 1924 should not be forgotten. One of the 
Indian Delegates was Lord Hardinge, and it may be well to 
recall the letter published in The Times, on September 27th, 
1924, which contained the following paragraph. He asked “‘ The 
British public to be patient and, above all, not too hastily to 
criticise a scheme which is the product of so much anxious 
thought and deliberation for carrying into effect, in less hopeful 
times, the promise that Great Britain and other signatories of 
the Treaty set their hearts to obtain in the first days of gratitude 
for peace.’” The outstanding effect at Geneva in 1924 was the 
unanimity of all the nations represented at Geneva in,the first 
step to be taken towards a successful Disarmament Conference. 
This unanimity denoted the high-water mark of international 
agreement. 

What then of the future? Mr. Henderson himself has 
indicated the policy which has, I believe, the whole-hearted sup- 
port of the Labour Party, and also of a substantial majority of 
opinion in this country. Certainly there is little hope in the 
half-hearted formulas of the present Government. ‘Those who 
have experience of Geneva will realise the substantial difference 
between the speeches of Mr. Henderson and Sir John Simon, 
and appreciate the disappointment which the attitude of the 
Foreign Minister has brought to those who place their faith 
and hope for the future world peace in a drastic limitation and 
reduction of armaments, both qualitative and quantitative. 

Two other questions have come to the front at Geneva during 
the past year, Japan and Germany. ‘The future influence of 
the League much depends on how these two questions are finally 
settled. We have not so far sufficient information to give any 
final opinion on the disputes which have arisen between Japan 
and China, but it is regrettable that Japan was allowed to make 
an aggressive attack on China without the League taking imme- 
diate action. I use aggressive in the sense in which it should be 
used in League policy; that is to say aggression without first 
complying with the preliminary conditions instituted in the 
League for the sake of preserving peace and security. I see 
no reason why these should not have been enforced, either by 
making their observance a condition of the continuance of Japan 
in the League, or, if necessary, by some form of threatened 
economic boycott. What was required was a more courageous 

attitude of the British Government and so far as possible 
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a co-operation with the views expressed by the American 
Government. It would be premature, at the present 
moment, to suggest what action might be taken after all 
the facts have been brought before the Assembly at the 
meeting in November. But if the League Covenant is to bring 
about peace amongst nations, on the analogy of peace brought 
about amongst citizens of the same nationality, by substituting 
principles of justice and equity in place of force and war, the 
imposition of sanctions can never have the same force or give 
the same sense of safety as the intervention of the League at the 
first moment when the use of aggressive force is threatened. 

In the case of Germany the German rights have to a large 
extent been already ascertained, both in the Covenant of the 
League, in the letter written at the date of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles by M. Clemenceau, and in the preamble to Part V of the 
Treaty, containing the military, naval and air clauses. ‘There 
is no answer to Germany’s claim for equality of status and that 
her armaments should be regulated on the same principles as 
apply to other States. But the obligation should be carried 
into effect, not by increasing the armaments of Germany, but 
by reducing the armaments of other States to the Geneva level. 
I agree with what Viscount Cecil said in his speech on September 
15th, at St. Krmin’s, Westminster, that the proposals put for- 
ward by Signor Grandi and recently endorsed by Signor Musso- 
lini, combined with the suggestion of President Hoover, would 
be certain of overwhelming acceptance on one condition, that 
they should be whole-heartedly supported by the British Govern- 
ment. If they had been so whole-heartedly supported from the 
first, the German claim would, I think, have been allowed, 
and the present friction would not have arisen. 

Hardly less important than the Disarmament Conference is 
the Economic and Financial Conference to be held in January. 
The two Conferences may be regarded as complementary to each 
other, since both subjects deeply affect the question of future 
world peace and stability. I will briefly refer to the Ottawa 
Conference at a later stage in this article, but the claim of 
certain Liberals that the confirmation of the arrangements made 
at the Ottawa Conference should be postponed until after the 
meeting of the World Conference, would appear to be un- 
answerable, if the World Conference is to have a free 
opportunity, not subject to crippling limitations. The great 
problem which will confront the World Conference is the 
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terrible extension of unemployment, especially amongst the 
craftsman class. In spite of the promises made last autumn, the 
Government have not succeeded in diminishing the number of 
unemployed. This evil amounts to the imposition of what is 
really nothing less than a far-reaching enforced idleness, 
demoralising in itself, and the source of widespread poverty. 

It is difficult to appreciate how the diminution in exports 
can have any effect in diminishing the number of unemployed. 
Apart from the general benefit of Free Trade and open markets 
in a wide international area, Great Britain is peculiarly situated, 
owing to her crowded artisan population, and to the fact that the 
basis of her industrial prosperity was founded on her success in 
obtaining a maximum of international interchange. On this 
point I am, and have been, in agreement with the late Lord 
Privy Seal, and appreciate the view that, apart from theoretical 
arguments, it is almost in the nature of a criminal act to seek to 
introduce tariff barriers in this country, at a time when such 
barriers have been proved to be a failure in the countries where 
they have been sedulously tried. In addition, no answer has been 
given to the challenge of the Report of the World Economic Con- 
ference of 1927, or to the General Survey and Summary by the 
President, M. Theunis, who declared: ‘‘ The main obstacles 
to economic revival have been the hindrances opposed to the 
free flow of labour, capital and goods.’’ No one has yet explained 
how it can benefit this country deliberately to cut down the 
volume of its exports, thus curtailing the area of the markets 
in which the products of British labour can find an effective 
demand. Statistics, moreover, show that the growth of unem- 
ployment has not been stayed by the policy of the Government. 
On the contrary, there has been a very general increase without 
any counter-balancing important set-off. It was stated the other 
day in answer to a demonstration of unemployed at Liverpool 
that the Public Assistance Committee at Liverpool was spending 
£5,000 a week more in relief than at this time last year. This 
is not an occasion to enter in any detail upon the topics which 
must come up for discussion before the World Conference on 
Economics; but the agency of private employment has been 
proved not to be in itself sufficient to meet the post-war crisis. 
During the period of constantly increasing prosperity the interest 
of the private employer, to a large extent, did coincide with 
that of the poorer workers; but when the stress comes, it is 
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often the interest of the private employer to conserve his 
resources by restriction of his trade output. 

The immediate issue which has brought about the secession 
from the Cabinet of three Ministers, and a considerable number 
of Liberals holding minor offices, has arisen on the proposals 
accepted at Ottawa. All the details have not been published when 
this is written, but I do not doubt that the main factors, on which 
a difference of opinion has brought about the Cabinet secession, 
have been accurately summarised by Sir Herbert Samuel and the 
late Lord Privy Seal. The objections may be classified under 
the two heads of economics and disregard of a constitutional prac- — 
tice, on which the fabric of democratic administration has been 
gradually built up in this country. 

There is no doubt that the British Constitution, differing in 
this respect from many other Parliamentary systems, postulates 
the absolute and unfettered sovereignty of Parliament. In the 
language of Constitutional Law, the sovereignty of the British 
Parliament is a legal fact : that is to say it cannot be questioned 
in any court and by any other existing authority. In addition 
to this absolute right of Parliament the House of Commons, in 
its unfettered discretion, determines the annual budget, and no 
taxation is possible without its assent and concurrence. ‘This 
Parliamentary Sovereignty is the real safeguard of a Parlia- 
mentary system from the inroads of either Fascism or revolution. 
It is not astonishing that there is much criticism against Parlia- 
mentary politicians; but in the long run it is only through a 
wide electorate, and a stabilised Parliamentary Constitution, that 
the poor man has any real certainty of being able to exercise his 
power on the side of democracy, in the everlasting friction 
between oligarchic privilege and democratic equality. This 
underlying fact was not forgotten when the present Lord Salis- 
bury made a public proposal to strengthen further the privi- 
leged and hereditary principles in the House of Lords, in order 
to erect a stronger barrier against the democratic authority of 
the House of Commons. 

This brings me to emphasise what is the danger of the Ottawa 
agreement. It is scarcely denied that it would seriously fetter the 
sovereignty of Parliament, and in particular the taxation power 
of the House of Commons. To do this effectively would necessi- 
tate a radical change in our whole constitutional practice, and 
render the sovereignty of Parliament subject to the intervention 
of one or more of the Dominions. It means establishing, as 
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against this country, the very principle which brought about 
the American Revolution, when it was attempted to introduce a 
similar limitation in the power of the colonial Legislatures. In 
the sphere of economics the agreement appears clearly to accept 
the whole principle of Tariffs and Protection, and to be founded 
on their general acceptance in the sphere of industry. I have 
already expressed a total inability to accept this position, but 
there is a special feature in the Ottawa agreement. It accepts 
the imposition of a wheat duty in favour of Canada. ‘This 
proposal will not give a sufficient aid to agriculture in Lincoln- 
shire and East Anglia. In other districts where home-grown 
wheat is largely used for stock and poultry feeding, it would 
probably operate as a disadvantage. I speak from experience of 
over fifty years of farming, and am no critic of the British 
farmer. 

In recent years large sums have been expended in an endeavour 
to assist the agricultural industry. Its present condition shows 
how little progress has really been effected in spite of a large 
measure of financial assistance. ‘The truth is that payments 
made for the supposed benefit of agriculture have mainly resulted 
in benefit to the landowner. Probably the most direct payment 
of this kind was in the Derating Act, which placed a charge on 
the Exchequer of a sum of between 20 and 30 million pounds— 
the exact figure is not material. It has been generally assumed 
that rates, which are a charge on property and not on industry, 
fall ultimately to be paid by the owners. ‘This would not be 
true in every case, but it would be true in about go per cent., 
the advantage being measured in the first instance by a greater 
stability of the rent, and in cases where the rent has been fairly 
fixed on the basis of the existing rate system by a change in 
rental, when a tenancy becomes vacant. It was pointed out by 
the Royal Commission on Local and Imperial Taxes, on which 
I served for some years more than thirty years ago, that the 
basis of the rate charge should be in relation to benefit received, 
whereas the basis of the tax charge should be a distribution of 
the burden of the tax in proportion to the ability of the tax- 
payer to bear the burden. The effect, therefore, of the Derating 
Bill was to transfer a charge mainly incurred for the local benefit 
of owners from the land or property on which it was charged 
to be a burden to the taxpayer. Moreover, there was no means 
test, and the owner was relieved from the charge whatever might 
be the benefit he had received, and whatever the sufficiency of 
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his property to bear it without detriment. It will be remembered 
that when this criticism was brought forward it was said that 
differentiation was not possible; but differentiation of a much 
harsher character has been imposed in the case of the un- 
employed. There is a further, and still stronger, reason not to 
allow the commencement of food taxation. A duty charged on 
luxuries has been justified on the ground that such luxuries 
need not be purchased, if the purchaser does not choose to pay 
the enhanced price. In the case of food taxation the need to 
purchase is essential, and it is a cruel form of taxation to make 
food prices higher in existing conditions. For some years I kept 
statistics of the proportion of wages spent in the purchase of 
food in my own district, and I found not only that the proportion 
was large, but that this proportion was increased in bad times, 
when bread became the one main food for the poorer workers. 

The true remedy for agricultural depression is to be found 
in the change of the system of land tenure, mainly on the lines © 
indicated by Professor Orwin, of the Research Agricultural 
Department at Oxford. Such a change involves no new principle, 
since land in this country is held subject to the requirement of 
public interest, but as I stated many years ago in my book on 
Compensation, a fair measure of compensation should be paid in 
every case. It must be made clear that there is no risk of con- 
fiscation, a word so readily used for the purpose of prejudice. 
Under the existing compensation practice there need be no fear 
of exaggerated payments, and the principle of betterment is 
already generally recognised. 

Since writing the above, the Report of the Commission under 
the Chairmanship of Lord Lytton has been published. The 
Report finds that the aggressive movements of Japan against 
China cannot be justified. This is the view which I have 
expressed above, but I wish to add that, if the League of Nations 
is to maintain an authoritative influence (a matter of the utmost 
importance), it must ensure the withdrawal of the Japanese 
forces, and make it clear that in any similar case no aggressive 
action can be allowed unless, and until, the conditions laid down 
in the Covenant, to protect the State members collectively against 
the aggressions of a State member, have in all respects been 
accurately obeyed. 
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THE LIBERAL RESIGNATIONS. 


I 


HEN in August 1931 the country was faced with immi- 
nent peril, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald was right in calling 


in the help of Mr. Baldwin and Sir Herbert Samuel. 
Those acquainted with the agony of the moment on that Black 
Sunday, the twenty-second day of August of last year, know 
that he took the only course that could save the situation. The 
decision had to be made at once and Mr. MacDonald acted 
swiftly and courageously and the nation will never forget his 
service in facing that grave emergency. He was’ right in 
calling in Mr. Baldwin and Sir Herbert Samuel. They were 
right in responding. Whatever has happened since, and what- 
ever may arise, the formation of the National Government will 
always be remembered as being a right action imperatively 
demanded by the circumstances of the time and justified by the 
event. 

An early general election proved unavoidable, but that this 
should have been held in October was a tragedy. The political 
high-roads were broken up: fear, bewilderment and party chaos 
accumulated and swept away tle dykes of discretion and 
deliberation. It will be remembered as the nightmare election. 
Those of us who took part in it might have repeated to ourselves 
the lines : 


And we are here as on a darkling plain, 
Swept with confused alarm of struggle and flight, 
Where alien armies clash by night. 


When the Election was over the nation rubbed its eyes upon 
seeing its handiwork. His Majesty’s Opposition was reduced 
almost to nothing; derisory in numbers, negligible in power. 
Conservatives found themselves, they hardly knew how, in 
possession of five-sixths of the Parliamentary representation. 
Everything then depended on the extent to which this huge 
and umnrepresentative Conservative majority would remember 
the reason for its existence. Supreme power is the most dangerous 
of temptations. Mr. MacDonald undoubtedly recognised the 
danger and at the beginning of the threatened landslide he 
uttered some brave words of warning and protest. It was also 
evident that Mr. Baldwin had his apprehensions. The House 
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assembled. Within a day or two the pressure commenced. 
Protectionists who had been beaten in battle after battle when- 
ever there had been free and open encounter, saw now within 
their grasp the opportunity which might never be theirs again. 
Mr. Churchill immediately took the temperature of the House, 
and almost before the new Members had completed taking the 
oath, opened his campaign. His first speech in the House was 
marked by witty phrase and half-friendly congratulations, but 
underneath his compliments could be discerned the gleam of 
cold steel. Mr. Amery and Sir Henry Page Croft took part in 


the earliest debates and gave the Government to understand ~ 


that they knew what they wanted and meant to have it. 
“ Sagacious of their quarry from afar,’ the tariff eagles 
gathered together. 

For some time the Government, remembering the limitations 
of its mandate and recalling the promise of inquiry and careful 
examination, put up a half-hearted defence against peremptory 
questions, angry interruptions and fierce demands. The 
Abnormal Imports Bill, so far from steadying the situation, 
only quickened the appetite. ‘Then came the surrender. Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain introduced his Imports Duties Bill and 
adjusted the laurels upon his brow, whilst proudly claiming 
that his father’s policy was to be the law of the land. He was 
the new architect and the stone that the builders of an earlier 
generation had rejected he was now to make the head of the 
corner. It was clear that the three Liberal Ministers in the 
Cabinet, Sir Herbert Samuel, Sir Donald MacLean and Sir 
Archibald Sinclair, could never assent to a policy avowedly 
involving the complete subversion of our existing fiscal system. 
Had they done so, they would at once have cut themselves off 
from organised Liberalism throughout the country. They acted 
immediately and without hesitation, and with Lord Snowden 
took the only course open to them and resigned. Eight other 
Liberal Members of the Government were about to act with 
them. Had those resignations been accepted, the National 
Government as such would have ceased to exist. Out of this 
difficulty arose the “‘ Agreement to Differ.”’ That arrangement 
was justified by the fact that the National Government was 
at that time in the midst of the work for which it had been 
called into being. The suggestion, bridging over the difficulty, 
came not from the Liberals, but the Conservatives, and was 
mainly to their advantage. 
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The Liberal Ministers were persuaded that the public interest 
demanded the withdrawal of their resignations, but they put 
themselves in a position invidious and most difficult to defend. 
A situation was created which was anomalous, precarious and 
bewildering. The terms of the agreement purported to give to 
the Liberals the unlimited right to express in Parliament and 
the constituencies their opposition to the Protectionist proposals. 
It was found, in fact, that Liberals were expected to speak ‘‘ in 
bondsman’s key, with bated breath and whispering humble- 
ness.’’ The Protectionists considered themselves fully entitled 
to extol the virtues of their proposals and Mr. Neville Chamber- 
lain showed no restraint in his rejoicing at the establishment 
of his father’s policy. But when Sir Herbert Samuel, who, 
under the terms of the agreement, was to enjoy an equal 
freedom, made his courageous speech, he was heard with resent- 
ment and even anger. When a Liberal Minister spoke against 
the Tariffs Measure on this Third Reading his intervention 
was regarded by many as an insult to the House. The Tory 
back benchers, by careful design, cut down the time of this, 
the only Liberal spokesman, to eight minutes, and then inter- 
rupted almost every sentence of his speech, and greeted his 
protest with sustained and furious cries of ‘“‘ Resign, Resign !”’ 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer’s comment on this speech was 
*“ We have heard the passionate despairing cry of a man who 
is convinced he has seen the last of Free Trade.’’? The Agree- 
ment to Differ was an arrangement, honourable alike to those 
who proposed and those who accepted it, but in the opinion of 
many it would never have survived the ordeal of another pro- 
longed tariff debate in the House. 

In the constituencies the Agreement to Differ bewildered and 
disheartened Free Traders; further, it was intensely disliked 
by the Conservative rank and file. At the bye-election in North 
Cornwall the compromise was attacked night after night by 
Conservative speakers, and in this criticism Ministers of the 
Crown readily took their share. Amongst the Liberal workers 
in the constituencies the “‘ glad confident morning ”’ gave place to 
“‘ doubt, hesitation and pain.’? ‘The Clacton Conference of the 
National Liberal Federation revealed the apprehension and 
disappointment amongst the workers of the Party, and the 
Liberal organisation throughout the country was held together 
only by the underlying assurance that Sir Herbert Samuel and 
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his colleagues were still unquestionably loyal to Liberal prin- 
ciples and were uninfluenced by position and what Burke once 
called ‘‘ the gross lucre and fat emoluments of office.” 

Then came Ottawa. ‘The general proposals were published 
late in August and Sir Herbert Samuel acted at once, and 
apparently without a moment’s hesitation. The details of the 
Ottawa agreement need not be dealt with here. It was manifest 
that these proposals, involving food taxes, restrictive quotas, 
permanent commitments, the derogation of the rights of the 
Imperial Parliament, locked preferences—as Mr. Churchill 
once described them—and preposterous bargains wrung 
from reluctant parties, could never be accepted by Liberal 
opinion. The Cabinet met to receive the report of the Ottawa 
delegates on August 27th. On the following day Sir Herbert 
Samuel wrote his memorandum and this was at once sent to 
his colleagues. One day that document will be published and 
then it will be realised how firm was Sir Herbert’s control of 
the situation and how clear his direction. The memorandum 
was cogent, convincing, wide in its survey and conclusive in 
its argument. Without a single exception his colleagues con- 
curred in his findings, and when they met on September 8th 
they reached the unanimous agreement that the Ottawa pro- 
posals must be opposed and that this opposition could not be 
effectively made from within the Government and could not be 
covered by the Agreement to Differ. Before that decision was 
finally taken the whole situation was surveyed gravely and 
deliberately and with a sincere desire to subordinate any interest 
of party to the overriding national need. The Ministers had 
already determined that having entered into the National 
Government in the public interest, no narrower consideration 
should dictate their withdrawal. The decision to resign was 
made provisional on the understanding that the position should 
be reviewed if the Ottawa documents revealed any facts 
which modified the grounds for the Ministers’ fundamental 
objection. 

Two days later Sir Herbert Samuel informed the Prime 
Minister of the decision taken. An early meeting of the 
Cabinet was earnestly desired by the Liberal Ministers, but 
unfortunately the Prime Minister, owing to the absence of some 


of his colleagues, could not call this meeting until September 
28th. 
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This interval of a fortnight or more was most unfortunate 
and gave occasion for grave misconstruction. Up to that time 
there had been scarcely a ripple on the face of the political 
waters. On September rath, however, Mr. Ramsay Muir sent his 
monthly News-Letter to the Liberal Associations. His criticism 
of the Ottawa proposals was characteristically uncompromising, 
but it had no more to do with the conclusions arrived at four 
days previously than the publication of the Wealth of Nations 
in the eighteenth century. However, The Times gave promi- 
nence to Mr. Muir’s letter and based upon it a solemn exhorta- 
tion to Sir Herbert Samuel and his colleagues urging them not 
to be led astray by party polemics. ‘Then followed’the Press 
hullabaloo. At this time, as we have seen, the Prime Minister 
was in actual possession of the decision of the Liberal Ministers. 
Unaware of this, the gentlemen of the Press gave themselves 
over from day to day to accusation and exhortation. Sir Herbert 
Samuel was represented as being subjected to pressure, over- 
persuasion and party bullying. He was pictured as the 
distressed and embarrassed man, trying to find refuge from 
the conflicting advice of his importunate followers. His 
attendance at the Executive Meeting of the National Liberal 
Federation was likened to the summons of a man of suspected 
orthodoxy before the hierarchy of the Holy Inquisition. A 
picture was drawn of the harassed leader, threatened on the 
one side by an ultimatum from Lord Snowden, and influenced 
on the other by the solemn warnings of Lord Reading. ‘The 
Morning Post gave too to 1 as the odds against Liberal 
Ministers leaving the safe Conservative deck for the cold sea 
all around them. Funny stories were told of cats and cream 
jugs. All this crazy edifice of conjecture and misconstruction 
could have been demolished by Sir Herbert by the publication 
of a single sentence. He was, however, still a member of the 
Government, with consequent obligations to the Prime Minister 
and his colleagues, and he kept his counsel and maintained his 
silence. Knowing the circumstances, his colleagues could only 
admire his forbearance and self-control. 

It is now public knowledge that when the Prime Minister 
was informed of the resolution of the Liberal Ministers he did 
what he could to obtain a withdrawal of their decision. His 
urgent representations naturally commanded earnest considera- 
tion, and the Ministers then submitted their request that 
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discussion on the Ottawa proposals should be deferred until 
after the World Economic Conference had been given the 
opportunity of considering the whole situation. To go into the 
Conference, with its immense opportunities and responsibilities, 
with our hands tied by unalterable Imperial bargains and com- 
mitments seemed to the Ministers a grave danger. It was 
urged upon the Prime Minister and the Cabinet that to meet 
the representatives of other countries, hampered and fettered, 
unable to respond freely to invitations for reciprocal conces- 
sion, might involve the defeat of the whole purpose of the 
Conference. Given that concession the Ministers said they 
would not persist in their resignations and would respond to 
Mr. MacDonald’s request to continue in their respective offices. 
That proposal, it is now known, was summarily rejected. Upon 
that rejection the Liberal Ministers were left with no alter- 
native but immediate resignation, as clearly they could not 
accept responsibility for a policy which they believed to be 
dangerous and wrong. 

Apart altogether from the Ottawa proposals, it is probable 
the World Economic Conference would have put another heavy 
strain on the Agreement to Differ. Obviously the preparation 
for the Conference demands a concerted plan to which all the 
great Departments must make their several contribution. ‘The 
Protectionist Minister will prepare for that Conference with 
one objective and the Free Trade Minister with another. ‘The 
Secretary for Mines, troubled by the increased unemployment 
following upon the contraction of the European markets for 
coal cannot, if a Free Trader, work in complete harmony with 
a Ministerial colleague who is mainly concerned with the pro- 
tection of the home market against foreign competition. 

The suggestion that Free Trade is a subject easily severable 
from the rest of Government policy is not well founded. It is 
not a separate issue like that of Sunday Entertainments or the 
legalisation of sweepstakes. Free Trade is a general term that 
represents less a specific policy than an outlook and a political 
philosophy. ‘The imperialism of the Protectionist and that of 
the Free Trader are in antagonism one with the other. What 
the Protectionist would acclaim as a triumph in Imperial econo- 
mic policy would probably be regarded by the Free Trader as a 
disaster. When the Free Trader considers the Beaverbrook 
policy, with its ideal of a self-sufficing Empire, he is apprehen- 
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sive not so much of its probable failure as of its possible 
success. He knows that if the ring-fence policy succeeded that 
very success would spell the defeat of the supreme purpose 
of the British Empire as a factor in the happiness and well- 
being of the world. 

What will be the effect of the resignations upon the Liberal 
Party? That question cannot yet be answered, but the response 
of organised Liberalism has been already remarkable. ‘There 
is clear evidence that Liberals, especially those who carry on 
the actual work of organisation in the constituencies, have been 
chafing under the restrictive conditions of recent months. Of 
course, the Liberal Ministers could probably have looked for 
continued support in their own constituencies where, for the 
most part, long personal associations have been established 
and where local partisans were gratified by the fact of their 
direct representation in Parliament and took to themselves some 
share in the prestige of Ministerial position. Sir Herbert 
Samuel, however, had to have regard to the great number of 
constituencies where Liberals have no parliamentary repre- 
sentation and where, in many instances, a stubborn and almost 
hopeless fight has been put up year after year and at election 
after election. The discouragement of these workers has had 
no mitigating elements and Sir Herbert Samuel, as leader of 
the Parliamentary Liberal Party, has recognised his trustee- 
ship not only to his followers in the occasional oasis, but to the 
far larger number in the wilderness. ‘To them the resignations 
will bring encouragement. These Liberals know that Sir 
Herbert and his colleagues would not lightly and wantonly lay 
down the responsibilities of office, but there is a certain elation 
in the thought that sacrifices have readily been made for 
principle. 

Every effort will be made to emphasise the importance of the 
‘« Simonite ’’ members and the lavish distribution of office will 
give to this group a Parliamentary importance wholly dispro- 
portionate to their numbers in the House or their support in 
the country. The next few months will determine their future. 
If they show the slightest signs of independence their political 
lives will be made intolerable by the Conservative majority who 
resent the generous promotions they have received and who are 
under no illusions as to their strength in the constituencies. 
Their movements will be watched with jealous scrutiny in the 
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Divisions where Conservative candidates stood aside at the last 
Election, and who now find that instead of the reversion to the 
seat they are expected by Mr. Baldwin to concede further 
immunity from opposition. If, on the other hand, the 
“‘ Simonites ”? willingly and unmurmuringly acquiesce in the 
policy acceptable to the Conservative majority, they will 
become in time indistinguishable from their colleagues and 
masters. In their own Divisions naturally they have their 
personal hold, but already there are indications that the Liberal 
electors are asserting their independence and their unwilling- 
ness to be handed over bound hand and foot to their traditional 
opponents. 

The Liberal Ministers have already declared that they intend 
to go below the gangway and not across the floor of the House. 
In so far as the Government carries out a National policy the 
Liberal Ministers will give their support. In so far as that 
policy is partisan they will give their opposition. The decision 
when national policy ends and partisan policy begins must rest 
with the Liberals in the House. In the circumstances, and 
especially after the experience of tariff legislation, there are no 
other judges whom they can trust. That decision must be 
exercised deliberately and in such a manner as will convince the 
country that Liberals are resolved at all times to give first place 
to the public interest. 

One result is certain. Public men will now be able to express 
themselves on public questions without reservations and the 
disabilities arising from conflicting loyalties. Ministers and ex- 
Ministers alike will be able to breathe more freely. Nothing is 
more calculated to cramp a man’s style than the fear that by 
an unguarded expression he might injure the susceptibilities 
of a temporary colleague brought up in a different school from 
himself. 

The effect of the Liberal resignations on the future of parties 
ean only be a matter for conjecture; the effect on the continued 
life of the present Government cannot now be estimated, but in 
taking (in Lord Grey’s words) ‘the only honourable course 
open to them ” the Liberal Ministers have certainly made their 
contribution to frankness, candour and open dealing in public 
affairs and political controversy. 


Isaac Foor. 
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Il 
W ITH the exception of the Lloyd Georgian Liberals, the 


Liberal members of the present House of Commons were 

elected to the support of a National Government under 
the leadership of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. Prior to this, with 
the fall of the Labour Government last year, Sir Herbert Samuel 
had agreed with other Liberals to co-operate in the formation of 
a national combination of all Parties, including Liberal, Labour 
and Conservative. The formula upon which Sir Herbert Samuel 
made his appeal to the country contained the words ‘‘ not exclud- 
ing tariffs.’” The appeal of what is known as the ‘‘ Simon ”’ 
Group was made on broader grounds. It was, in effect, a complete 
- support of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald as leader of an ‘‘All-Party ”’ 
Government. So long as he remained there, whatever measures 
he thought necessary to deal with the national and international 
trade crisis would be whole-heartedly supported. It was felt 
that, having left his Party or his Party having left him, Mr. 
MacDonald, standing alone, needed the support of a group of 
this kind. 

Whether the two wings of Liberalism eventually unite or, 
as Lloyd George divides this present House of Commons, they 
go their separate ways, Left and Right, it is obvious that the 
appeal to the country of these two wings at the last election was 
different in conception and outlook. ‘The events surrounding 
the resignation of the Samuel Ministers were almost inevitable. 
After the balancing of the Budget there was bound to be the 
attempt to redress the adverse trade balance. When it came in 
the form of tariffs the now-famous ‘‘ agreement to differ ”’ 
arrangement was produced. ‘This was unpopular with Liberals 
of Samuel following. The National Liberal Federation’s annual 
meeting at Clacton condemned it root and branch. Sir Herbert’s 
followers in the House of Commons became restive to the point 
of independent speech. With the advent of the Ottawa agree- 
ments, the resignations of these Ministers, with Lord Snowden, 
were generally expected. 

It is extraordinary that in the recent excitement of resigna- 
tions and re-forming the National Government, little notice has 
been taken of the part played by that patient and quiet figure 
at Churt. Some of us have felt for some time that with the 
enormous Government majority in the House of Commons, 
opposed only by a small and demoralised Labour group, a 
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handful of Lloyd Georgian Liberals, and at times by the Right 
Wing Tories, the Government would be considerably streng- 
thened by a more effective Opposition and a simplification of 
the Opposition point of view. Not since the war has Lloyd 
George shown better strategy and handling of a situation than 
during the last few months. His advisers at the last election 
were palpably in error. He seems to have realised this, for he has 
now divided the House of Commons as the first step towards 
the leadership of the Opposition to His Majesty’s Government, 
and the creation of a Left block as the alternative government 
to the present administration. 

The fact that Sir Herbert Samuel is now out of the Govern- 
ment is partly due to the activities of Lloyd George. His 
influence in the constituency Associations resulted in the 
National Liberal Federation being altogether opposed to the 
Samuel Liberals remaining in the Government. It made Sir 
Herbert’s continuation almost impossible. It is true Lloyd 
George’s only public utterance was his reference to the “‘ cat 
in the cream-jug,’’ which on the face of it is not likely to 
improve his immediate chances of co-operating with Sir Herbert 
Samuel, but the fact is Lloyd George sits on the front Opposition 
bench, with the remnant of Labour leaders, and goes out of his 
way time and time again to say he is of no party. To this must 
be added that his plans have now materialised in gaining the 
confidence of Labour rank and file. Sir Herbert Samuel and 
Lloyd George are both Radicals; they have worked together 
before and will do so again. While Sir Herbert Samuel is 
suspected by Labour because of his participation in the National 
Government, Lloyd George is not, and while co-operating with 
the Samuel group can also work with Labour. ‘There is no 
doubt, whatever may be said now, that a policy of control of 
the Bank, the turning of Transport and Mines into Public 
Utility or Nationalised concerns on the one hand, and Free 
Trade, Disarmament, and a Radical Agricultural Policy on the 
other, is the policy upon which Lloyd George will attempt ta 
unite the Opposition, and who but himself is to lead it? Let 
there be no mistake about it—the recent change in the personnel 
of the National Government will simplify the issues and lead 
the way to this state of affairs. 

At Blackpool Mr. Baldwin made a generous reference to 
‘those, whether they belong to the Liberal Party or the Labour 
Party, who have stuck to the Prime Minister,’? who have had 
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to break up old friendships, old alliances in the interests of 
National solidarity. This is the case of what is known as the 
Simon group of Liberals, who still participate in and support 
the National Government. They will see old colleagues with 
whom they have worked for a lifetime opposed to them in the 
House of Commons. Some of the younger M.P.s who came into 
the House at the election on the flood-tide of a National victory 
cannot quite appreciate the courage and loyalty that were 
demanded in the 1929 Parliament, when time after time the 
decision as to whether the Government should be kept in or 
turned out was in their hands. They had been elected not upon 
a National ticket but by a purely Liberal vote in most cases. 
For the Simon group to continue again its support of the same 
Prime Minister they supported, and at times opposed, in the 
1929 Parliament, will need resolution and courage. Let it not 
be forgotten that in recent months the Conservative Right Wing 
has not been afraid to speak its mind and to record its vote 
against the National Government. ‘The attack will come from 
each side. 

Ottawa and its consequences may lead to a new alignment 
of political parties. It may mean the creation of a Centre or 
National Party to face the country when next the opinion of 
the electors is sought, but that day is yet a long way off. There 
will be much water flow under Westminster Bridge before then. 
It is often the unexpected thing that happens, and to-day 
prophets take great risks, as do those who refuse to put their 
hand to experiments. Meanwhile far greater issues affecting the 
peace and the prosperity of the whole world have to be tackled 
by its leaders and the Government of this country. Ottawa will 
be judged, not on its theory, but on its results. 

The seven statesmen of this country who went to Ottawa, 
representing all Parties, were determined on one thing at least ; 
that the Conference should not go the way of so many and 
produce merely another Conference. The difficulties were tre- 
mendous, as they must be, when dealing with the Empire from 
an economic point of view. The agreements are the best they 
could get. They have been debated in general on the wireless 
and on the platforms of the country. The Trade Schedules 
will be debated in detail in the House of Commons and the 
Dominion Parliaments. It is not the purpose of this article 
to examine them. ‘They will be placed upon the Statute Book, 
and then will come the question of discussions with foreign 
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countries in an endeavour to negotiate trade agreements. This 
has not been lost sight of in the general task of seeking to 
increase the volume of world trade. 

In the New Year the World Economic Conference will meet, 
most probably in London. It will be attended by the nations 
of the world, all of whom are suffering from trade depression 
as never before. America will have finished with the business 
of electing a President, and the stage will be set for facing the 
problems in an endeavour to break the grip of unemployment. 
This is the problem agitating the minds of statesmen. Let there 
be no mistake; they will be judged by the results of their efforts 
to deal with it. 

The Liberal National group, after careful consideration, took 
the view that it was even more vital than it was twelve months 
ago to preserve a National Government in being, and to preserve 
the unity of the people. When the economic storm broke, it 
was the unity of all men of good faith, resolved to stand together 
in a difficult time, that so greatly impressed public opinion 
abroad and maintained the stability of British credit. It is often 
said that democracy is on-trial; unless democracy can produce 
action in facing world-wide problems it is doomed, and the 
world is in for a period of National Dictatorships. It was the 
failure of the late Labour Government to get a grip of the situa- 
tion and to act with courage and resolution that was its undoing. 
We cannot all of us have our particular pet theory embodied 
in a party programme, or the legislation of the country; to 
find agreement we have to sacrifice some of the things that are 
quite important to our own convictions. Let Sir Herbert Samuel 
remember that in the Opposition to this Government by right- 
wing Tories les the proof that even Conservatives cannot get 
all they want from a National Government. 

If unity is destroyed, what of the World Economic Conference, 
which is so important to Liberals? Throughout political history 
foreign countries have always looked for the rift in our domestic 
policy, as they did in 1914. So long as we spoke with one voice, 
no matter how much criticism, provided it was constructive, we 
were always a force to be reckoned with in the counsels of the 
world. We are to discuss the world economic situation and all 
that that entails; the question of currency, tariffs in general, 
trade agreements, monetary policy, the gold standard, the inter- 
national stabilisation of finance and other questions which vitally 
affect the condition of world trade. If the Liberal National 
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group had decided with the Samuel group to desert Mr. Mac- 
Donald and Mr. Baldwin, it would have meant a reversion to 
Conservative government. This would mean a Conservative 
Government for the next two or three years at least, while the 
Liberals were making speeches from the Opposition benches in 
the House of Commons, being completely unable to affect one 
way or other the policy of the Government. When the Con- 
ference takes place it will be presided over by a National Labour 
Prime Minister. There will be a Liberal National Foreign 
Secretary, with another Liberal National as President of the 
Board of Trade, and also the chairman of the group as Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury. Are we to believe that in dealing 
with these problems these men will not be influenced by the 
political training of a lifetime? Would it have been better to 
have had a purely Conservative representation of the British 
delegation? The truth is that Liberalism, and Sir Herbert 
Samuel would be the first to admit this, has not lost but gained 
in prestige and political importance throughout the country 
as the result of its participation in National Government and 
expressing its voice once again from the Treasury Bench in 
the House of Commons. 

It is still very difficult to get the best of both worlds, and the 
Samuel Ministers who have resigned from the Government will 
find that the things for which they will be condemned by their 
followers happened very largely in the first nine months of this 
Government, and for these they must take their share of respon- 
sibility. By going out now they cannot and never will be able 
to escape the criticism which is going to be shovelled upon them 
by their more extreme followers, that by agreeing to a dissolu- 
tion last year they abandoned the Free Trade for which they 
now profess to be putting up a fight. Very few will forgive 
them their support of the Quota and other measures. So let 
us be quite clear about it, these Ministers who have left the 
Government are not going to find the High Priests waiting to 
receive them with open arms. Theirs will be a long row 
to hoe. 

Maybe the time will come when Liberalism will have to rally 
itself to speak a party voice in claims of a party Government. 
But while these great international issues have to be settled, and, 
of course, they can only be settled internationally, history will 
say that it was the duty of internationally minded men to stay 
in the Government to make their voices felt in its counsels, and 
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to support the man who had, for the last three years or so, 
shouldered the supreme responsibility of the nation’s welfare. 

There is, however, an argument more important than any 
that have been stated, and it is this. One of the most cherished 
ideals of Liberalism has been, and always will be, the mainten- 
ance of the peace of the world by arbitration. He would be a 
fool who looked upon the European and world-wide situation 
to-day with equanimity. Despite the courage and determination 
of the Prime Minister at Lausanne and the Foreign Secretary 
at Lausanne and Geneva, the problems of War Debts and Dis- 
armament have yet to be solved. Is the Liberal National group 
to leave this to settlement by a purely Conservative Party Govern- 
ment, or is it, again, to add the weight of its Liberalism to the 
balance in Government counsel, and in the expression of this 
country’s attitude abroad? Europe is at the cross-roads; the 
difficulties of Disarmament are proving colossal. The Foreign 
Secretary, with tireless energy and with the full confidence of 
the Prime Minister, is trying to prevent a spread of Franco- 
German suspicion and distrust of each other. Let it be here 
stated candidly that he has not altogether received a square 
deal from some of the Press, and in other directions. It is, 
perhaps, the most responsible position in the Government. It 
is well that it is held by a Liberal. 

If Britain is to prevent the Franco-German position from 
becoming worse, it is of vital importance that the voice which 
speaks the mind of Britain shall have the whole-hearted support 
of the nation. It is in the next months that the European situa- 
tion will be turned, either in the direction of reduced armaments, 
the complete settling of the War Debt and Reparations problem, 
and international co-operation upon trade issues, or it will 
slip back along the old road of reaction which must inevitably 
lead to disasters far worse than 1914. What then were the 
Liberal National Foreign Secretary, Sir John Simon, and the 
President of the Board of Trade, Mr. Walter Runciman, to do? 
Immediately vacate their posts and cross over into Opposition? 
Going below the gangway is bound to be overcrowded, and 
from there to Official Opposition is not a long march. Were 
they to dissociate themselves from a Government, the policy of 
which they agreed to, even though they would not, in a purely 
Liberal Government, have initiated and carried through the 
policy of Ottawa? Was Sir John Simon, having given a pledge 
of support to the Prime Minister, to desert him when the Far 
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East and other international issues were at a vital stage? Were 
they, in fact, to say that the mandate at the last election envis- 
aged such resignations? The answer of the electors, of the great 
deadweight of national opinion, which decides elections and the 
fate of policies, would be emphatically no. A plain referendum 
on this point would say so. 

The Samuel Ministers chose to resign before America went to 
the polls, on the eve of the World Economic Conference, with 
the Disarmament Conference in a crucial state, with the winter 
approaching and the great problem of unemployment needing 
the combination of the best brains in the country to deal with 
it, with the Far Eastern problems again becoming difficult, 
with the whole world crisis as dangerous and as vital as twelve 
months ago. The answer to all this will be that they went 
out of the Government before their work was finished. ‘The 
power of the Party machine triumphed as it may triumph in 
another direction with another Party in a few years, as it 
triumphed in 1922 at the Carlton Club. ‘This is the risk that 
all men must take on forsaking Party and entering a National 
combination. It is the risk the Prime Minister’s followers and 
the followers of Sir John Simon have taken in remaining in a 
Government which in numbers and influence must be of a 
preponderantly Conservative character. 

But let us not forget the part that has been played by Mr. 
Baldwin. He is not an extreme Conservative, but in many ways 
is philosophically Liberally-minded. In supporting the Prime 
Minister, the non-Conservatives are placing their faith in the 
fair-mindedness and straight dealing of Mr. Baldwin, who sees 
better than anyone the perils of a return to purely party govern- 
ment. He himself has to take the risk and meet the criticism of 
his more extreme followers. His loyalty to the Prime Minister, 
when he might himself have occupied 10 Downing Street, will 
not soon be forgotten. With Mr. Runciman he has fought to 
keep this country low-tariff, so that it may negotiate with other 
countries for the reduction of world tariffs. In a sense his is a 
flexible mind, not afraid to adjust itself to the contingencies of 
industrial crises. At Blackpool he said quite clearly that if 
tariffs were not a success his Party would not stick to a dead 
carcass. A courageous statement that one day might imperil his 
political life. Who knows? 

There are a good number of people who think that the world 
is in such a state that events will overtake men, and that we shall 
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see a crisis of a kind not even envisaged in our most pessimistic 
moments. ‘The leads to and from the multitudinous and complex 
political, financial and economic problems are such that they 
may before long appear a tangled skein, baffling the wit and 
wisdom of statesmen to unravel it. We may never again see 
the old alignment of Parties. The view of Sir Herbert Samuel 
and his followers last August was that all men of good faith 
should put their hand to stave off disaster. The view of Sir 
John Simon and his followers is that it is a public and patriotic 
duty to support the Prime Minister at the helm, and to stand 
by the ship until it has reached the waters of recovery and 
stability is in sight. It may well be that they have taken their 
political lives in their hands, but, at any rate, this is the view 
they hold, just as sincerely as Sir Herbert Samuel and his 
followers disagree with this view. 
EDGAR GRANVILLE. 


THE LEAGUE IN THE DOLDRUMS. 
OT cas: are some people whose features are so insignifi- 


cant that it is impossible to recognise them after an 

interval of time. So it will probably be with the 
Thirteenth Assembly of the League of Nations after it has 
taken its historical place in the catalogue of those yearly meet- 
ings. It will not be remembered as a starting-point, but neither 
has it provided any deathbed scenes. Since few persons 
expected much from it beforehand, the balance of disappoint- 
ment probably remains with those who expected to proclaim the 
League’s demise. 

As a matter of fact, the flatness of this Assembly was mainly 
due to the fact that none of the major international affairs with 
which the League is occupied were considered to be in a stage 
to be usefully discussed in Geneva during the first fortnight 
of October. This was certainly true of the Manchurian ques- 
tion, which is reserved for a Special Assembly next month. 
Thus though the Lytton Report was published while the 
Thirteenth Assembly was sitting, it could not be publicly dis- 
cussed. Forthcoming events likewise overshadowed all questions 
directly connected with the economic depression. The proposals 
of the Stresa Conference, for relief of the crisis in Central 
Europe, were held over for the forthcoming London Conference. 
This, too, is to be held under the egis of the League. 

Remains Disarmament. The subject, though never absent 
from any private conversation, was only alluded to in the most 
general way from the tribune of the Assembly. The contribu- 
tion of the British Delegation was made by Lord Cecil, who 
pronounced his warning of ‘“‘ Disarm or perish ’’ with all that 
force of profound sincerity which keeps for him his unique personal 
influence in Geneva. He has none of the oratorical arts beloved 
by the Latins, but he has the rarer power of uttering generalities 
when need be, without falling into platitudes. Everybody, how- 
ever, knew that the lead for which everybody was waiting—and 
looking for, above all, from the British—would not or could not 
be given in the opening days of the Assembly, which are always 
devoted to the General Debate. The thin attendance in the 
public galleries testified to the universal knowledge that no way 
had yet been found to loosen the deadlock in the Disarmament 
situation. M. Herriot threw no fresh light on the attitude of 
France. The German Delegation sat stolidly listening to the 
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French Prime Minister, without departing from their policy of 
silence. Perhaps many people’s thoughts went back to the day 
when Stresemann led a German Delegation for the first time 
into a League Assembly, and Briand, delivering his great 
speech of welcome, uttered words that thrilled his audience into 
the faith that a new epoch was begun : 


Arriére les canons! Arriére les mitrailleuses! La guerre 
est finie! 


All that happened six years ago. In those days a League 
Assembly was the optimists’ paradise. ‘This year the pessimists 
were in possession. But—in spite of everything—there were 
signs below the surface that they too may have their turn of dis- 
appointment. In spite of everything, there was a new expectancy 
in the air, an interest, becoming less sceptical and more eager, 
in the rumours of plans to be put forth by this or that Power, 
or group of Powers, to throw fresh fuel to the Disarmament 
Conference. Considerable attention, for instance, was attracted 
by the support given to the Hoover Plan, and to the German 
demand for equality, from a new constellation of small States, 
nicknamed the ‘‘ Straight Eight.’? This apparently fortuitous 
combination seems to have been born of Geneva contacts during 
the Disarmament Conference in the spring. It consists of Spain, 
the Scandinavian States, Holland, Belgium, Czechoslovakia and 
Switzerland, and thus includes two of the acutest minds in inter- 
national politics, M. Benes and M. Madariaga, head of the 
Spanish Delegation to the Assembly. 

News of the British Government’s invitation for a renewal 
of Disarmament conversations in London reached Geneva when 
the Assembly had been in session about a week. It met with 
some criticisms—chiefly from those who feared overlapping 
with the work of the Bureau of the Disarmament Conference 
which is still in session in Geneva. Later developments of the 
proposal diminished this unnecessary alarm, and although the 
Assembly rose before the date and place for the new conversa- 
tions were exactly fixed, the British initiative brought a sense 
of relief. There is no doubt that the depression of spirits from 
which the Thirteenth Assembly suffered came largely from a 
long overdue realisation of the fact that the only alternative 
to disarmament is re-armament, and that the choice must very 
soon be made. There were people in Geneva who, a few months 
ago, would have looked upon drastic reductions as quite outside 
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practical politics, but were now talking seriously about abolition 
of whole classes of arms. Everyone, moreover, said that Great 
Britain was the Power best able to bring about an agreement, 
provided only that she was ready with a firm policy of her 
own. 

Only one topic competed with Disarmament in the gossip of 
the lobbies—the topic namely of the League’s Budget. So much 
rubbish has been preached outside Geneva about the League’s 
cost, notably by a section of the Press in our own country, that 
it is never superfluous to begin any discussion of this subject 
with a reminder of the facts. The total expenditure budgeted 
for 1932 was well under two million pounds—or, to be quite 
precise, £1,824,993 at the present par of exchange. ‘his is 
entirely derived from contributions by Member States, of which 
Great Britain’s share was £183,000 (a sum, be it observed, very 
far below the annual cost of the stationery consumed in our 
Government Departments). Some 35 per cent. of the total had 
not been paid when the Assembly met, and although that pro- 
portion will certainly be reduced in the last quarter of 1932, 
there is no doubt that arrears are a serious problem, not only 
in their financial aspect. Sir Eric Drummond told the Assembly 
Committee that Lord Balfour had said, some ten years ago, that 
the idea of the League of Nations could not fail, but would 
goon. There was only one danger, that the States might quarrel 
about their financial contributions. 

Lord Balfour’s prescience might be terribly justified if the 
present defaults were due to a belief that the Member States 
are not getting their money’s worth from the League. It seems 
more likely, however, to be a result of the financial stringency. 
Hungary and Albania are the only European States in arrears, 
although the German contribution is still locked up in marks. 
The other debtors are all South American countries, except 
China, who is now paying her long-standing arrears by degrees, 
and has, moreover, already sent in half her regular contribution 
for 1931 and 1932. The arrears trouble is therefore serious, but 
not desperate, and it was not the only motive behind the 
“‘ economy drive ”’ that absorbed almost all the energies of this 
year’s Assembly. Certain delegates, among them the British, 
took a very strong line about reduction of secretarial salaries. 
It was felt that when the pay of Government servants in almost 
every country has perforce been cut, it was not in the best 
interests of the League that its officials should alone be immune. 
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Salary cuts were bound up with the problem of reorganisation 
and nationalisation of the Secretariat. This, in turn, was in- 
volved with the extremely important question of the appointment 
of a new Secretary-General, unfortunately made necessary by 
the forthcoming departure of Sir Eric Drummond. The 
“ Rourth Committee ’’ of the Assembly, whose unenviable task 
it was to attack these delicate and interwoven matters, sat, 
almost literally, night and day through the last week of the 
Assembly, but had not reported when this article was written. 
Perhaps, therefore, I may quote, in translation, one sentence 
from the Journal de Généve, which both reflects and influences 
the best public opinion in the Assembly. 


In the first place, the Secretary-General should be a strong 
man. ‘The next essential is that the Great Powers should 
have diplomatic representatives in Geneva, and cease to look 
upon the Under-Secretaries General as their ambassadors. 
Then nationality questions would no longer weigh in the 
making of Secretariat appointments. But alas! When will 
that time come? 


The axe of the Fourth Committee naturally hung, not only over 
salaries, but over every project for League activity in the coming 
year, even as regards the social services whose value everybody 
admits. A trifling sum needed to operate the machinery of a 
new Convention on manufacture of dangerous drugs was almost 
the only fresh expenditure voted. The eternal negative fell on 
the money for a Permanent Commission on Slavery which the 
Assembly decided to set up. Therefore no further steps towards 
stamping out this evil can be taken by the League for another 
year. 

In these depressing circumstances some liveliness of interest 
centred on a controversy regarding a question, not of finance, 
but of sex. The Hague Convention on Nationality involving the 
status of women married to foreigners is founded on the prin- 
ciple that a woman acquires her husband’s nationality. This 
roused the wrath of many women’s organisations, both national 
and international, who sent representatives in considerable num- 
bers to conduct an anti-ratification campaign in the lobbies. Not 
denying that the Convention would remove real grievances of 
women who, in some countries, become “‘ stateless ’? on marry- 
ing an alien, the feminists opposed it on the ground that in- 
equality of the sexes was still implied. In their view the 
practical benefits of the Convention were outweighed by the 
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underlying theory. In vain the delegates of States who had 
decided to ratify declared the door left open for further national 
legislation. The women’s organisations remained unconvinced. 
Largely as a result of their propaganda nine delegations 
abstained from voting on the resolution approving the Conven- 
tion. Turkey and China were among those who joined in this 
demonstration for sex equality. Great Britain and most other 
European countries were among the thirty States who stood for 
ratification. The debate brought a breath of air into the stag- 
nant dullness of the Assembly. It was mostly carried on by 
women delegates. Mdme. Vergara of Chile spoke from the 
feminist point of view, and the Spaniard, Mdme. Palencia, in an 
exceedingly statesmanlike and sympathetic speech, made a plea 
for the Convention. This lady, herself a great champion of the 
equal rights that the Spanish Republic has just granted, was 
certainly one of the new personalities of this Assembly. New 
personalities were, however, as rare as new ideas. 

A high light was the admission of Irak to League Member- 
ship. The entry of a State is always interesting, in this case 
it was doubly so, as bringing in the first representative from the 
Arab countries, and as the first evolution of a Mandated 
Territory into an independent Power. Sir John Simon worded 
happily the feelings of the Assembly when he welcomed the 
country that has been the source of religion and civilisation for 
half the world, that encloses within its boundaries the place that 
was the Garden of Eden, that can show to-day the records of 
Abraham and Ur of the Chaldees, of Nineveh, and of Babylon. 

Thus the most humdrum of Assemblies made its contribution 
to the continuity of history. It had its own piquant situations. 
One such was perhaps Mr. de Valera’s occupancy of the Chair 
on its opening day. It fell to his successor, the delegate of 
Greece, to welcome Turkey, who became a Member of the 
League at the Special Assembly last spring. These new adhe- 
sions are among the encouraging signs. The League is alive, 
and its opportunities of usefulness are as great as, or greater 
than, ever. With the Governments, and especially with the 
Great Powers, lies the responsibility of keeping its machinery 


from rusting. 
BLANCHE FE. C. DUGDALE. 


THE COLLAPSE OF LIBERKALISS I 
GERMANY. 


HROUGH the open window came the sound of military 
music. As I looked, there came from under the bridge a 
little pleasure-boat shining white in the dusk and gaily 
lit. The music stopped and from some of the grey forms on 
board came a lusty “ Heil,’’ which echoed back and forth 
between the tall houses lining the River Spree. Two young men 
leaning over the railings bawled “ Heil Hitler,’’ at which the 
Stahlhelmers aboard the boat laughed and shouted back again 
“ Heil, Heil Front.’? From across the river came other voices, 
also not of welcome, “ Rot Front ’’ they shouted and rumbled 
other words indistinctly. The boat floated quietly on and round 
the bend to the accompaniment of conflicting Heils. Even so 
do the terriers on the barges greet the landlubber poodles on the 
river bank ! 

The Bruderkampf is much in evidence in Germany these days 
and has been singularly useful in enabling a group of pre-war 
soldiers and landowners to hoist themselves into power as a 
Government based on “‘ the unalterable principles of Chris- 
tianity.’” Germany has had fourteen years of Liberalism and 
has rejected it. As time goes on it becomes more and more clear 
that any immediate hopes of constructive leadership from Young 
Germany are doomed to disappointment. Racked with the 
same despair, wanting the same things, much of the youth of 
the country yet divides into rival armies, each bent on destroying 
the other. Vested interests profit by the dissension amongst the 
youngsters to install a régime which will pay scant heed to any 
of them, knowing that it can control them all by militarisation. 
Such is the state to which the primitive savagery of Versailles 
has brought a great civilisation. 

Paroxysms of nationalism are never due solely to internal 
conditions, and to some extent, therefore, criticism of foreign 
policies is unavoidable even in an account of a current situa- 
tion. When the entry of the United States into the war in 1917 
made possible that most deadly thing, a peace of victory, the 
Allies had two courses open to them. They could either follow 
the advice of Foch and Pershing and continue the war until 
Germany admitted complete defeat by the capitulation of her 
army. Or they could accept a ‘‘ premature peace,’’ dictate terms 
involving the removal of the régime held to be dangerous for 
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the future, and come to terms of co-operation with the democratic 
elements of the nation. The Allies did neither. They allowed 
the German Army to return home with all the prestige due 
to those who had successfully defended the soil of their country 
against the world; they then proceeded to inflict outrageous 
terms without regard to their own conditions of the Armistice, 
and followed that criminal folly by a decade of pin-prick humilia- 
tions. The réle of Britain in this policy of mischief and weak- 
ness was throughout predominant, her responsibility for the 
consequences is proportionately great. 

The result is that Europe is faced by a despairing people under 
the dictatorship of men all of whom are, to quote a French paper, 
*“ members of the old Germany on which the world made war,” 
though the term need not be taken in the sense intended. Before 
we denounce the present régime and its apparent acceptance by 
the German people we must be honest with ourselves. We must 
not only see the “‘ Cabinet of Barons ’”’ as the direct result of 
Hitlerism, but must also recognise Hitlerism as the result of 
Versailles. We may deplore the death of ‘‘ Democracy ”’ in 
Germany, but we must at least admit that the Germans have 
some excuse for associating our famous Western Democracy 
with hypocrisy. A patriarchal form of government tends to 
habituate a people to plain speaking. When one reviews the 
Chamberlain-Briand epoch one begins to understand why one 
sometimes hears it said that Poincaré was preferable. 

The Prussian Junkers have accomplished a miracle. An un- 
popular minority, with few qualities to recommend them save 
physical courage, they have nevertheless succeeded in re-install- 
ing themselves in power within the lifetime of those who 
campaigned the country against them and their three-class 
electoral system based on property holdings. Before the eyes 
of a world which saw their egotism exposed, the Junkers are 
calmly engaged in rivetting again upon the nation the strait 
jacket of a system of privilege. This alone is sufficient to explain 
the revival of a Frederick the Great cult. The man who took 
ordinary peasants and moulded them so well that they have been 
distinguished ever since from the rest of the world, whose will 
was absolute even while he claimed to be the first servant of the 
State, was the pre-destined hero of a Coué system of government 
in this dark hour. Whether in their hearts the Junkers believe 
most in the vision to which they point as the inspiration of their 
subjects, or in the advantages which accrue to themselves 
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thereby, is a question into which we need not enter. Certain it is | 
that without the agitation of ultra-nationalism their hopes for 
the consolidation of their position would be small. 

Even so, were they as religious as they pretend to be they 
would thank God for other factors without which they would 
never again have held the reins of power. For the crisis first 
of all, chief provider of that dissension without which a minority 
government could not have established itself; and secondly for 
the circulation in the past of the class-dividing lie that Imperial 
Germany was stabbed in the back by white-livered workers. And 
most of all for that devastating inferiority complex which 
generations of political servitude has inculcated in the German 
people. When Ebert begged Prince Max of Baden to remain as 
Regent in 1918, he showed the first sign of that timidity which 
was so quickly to destroy the people’s opportunity to think for 
themselves. 

To be successful a change of régime must be followed up by a 
sureness of grip. The pull of tradition and sentiment is always 
against the new, which needs every possible encouragement of 
artifice and propaganda. How much more true is this when the 
new régime is born of defeat and must risk becoming associated 
with the difficulties and humiliations of an unprecedented epoch ! 
Imperial Germany was not stabbed in the back by treacherous 
workers ; it was the representatives of the workers who stabbed 
the German Republic in the back by apologising for it. When 
the Social Democratic leader, Breitscheid, says to-day that ‘‘ the 
German Revolution is just beginning,’’? he implies the indict- 
ment of his own Party. Cap in hand in a starving Germany 
the Democrats doled out millions of marks in pensions to para- 
sitic Princelings and their servants. ‘The millions mostly 
“returned to circulation ’’ in the form of counter-revolutionary 
anti-republican propaganda. If they were humble before the 
shadows of the Past, the Democrats were no less careless before 
the dangers of the Future. They waited patiently for the old 
generation of professors and school teachers to die off—all those 
“imbued with the old tradition and too old to change.’? Most 
of those old men have obstinately persisted in living to see the 
effect of their sabotage of the new régime, and to watch 
the course of the nationalistic rabies which their historical 
romanticism has developed in their young pupils. Now the turn 
of the wheel has come full circle, and it has taken von Papen 
just a matter of hours to remove from office, not merely Prus- 
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sian Ministers, but junior officials throughout the service who 
were guilty of sympathy for the Constitution and Republic to 
which the President and his Government have themselves sworn 
allegiance. And so in Germany, as in Italy, we have a Govern- 
ment which believes in the militarisation of Youth and a people 
which accepts the réle with varying degrees of enthusiasm. 
“Tt is the duty of the German Government,’ says Baron 
von Gayl, ‘‘ and especially of the Minister of the Interior, to 
appreciate and utilise the present powerful national movement 
as a force serving to maintain the State and the nation. All 
co-operation is welcome to us, especially that of German 
youth.”’ 


Many things are frowned upon by Baron von Gayl, frorh modern 
architecture to bathing costumes, but there is only one real 
crime in Germany to-day—internationalism. 

At the time of the bestial political murders by Nazis in 
Beuthen which did such damage to Germany’s reputation abroad, 
the extreme reactionary Hamburger Nachrichten wrote : 

We have always opposed acts of violence, but that which 
was condemned in Beuthen was no act of violence against a 
German fellow countryman but the elimination of a Polish 
scoundrel, who was a Communist into the bargain. ‘Thus 
one who was twice a “‘ minusmensch,’’ whose right to live on 
German soil long since expired. . . . In God’s name have 
German juridical circles not yet understood that in the East 
it is a question of a frontier fight between Germanic gentlefolk 
(Edelmenschen) and Polish scum (Untermenschen), which is 
a life and death struggle for the German nation ? 


Thus the doctrine of the National Socialists that ‘‘ Marxists ” 
are fit only for shooting has its adherents outside the ranks of 
those emotional crusaders. ‘The Government naturally stops 
short of expressing such sentiments. One may, however, live 
amongst the German upper classes for weeks and hear no word 
of hostility against foreigners, but one can scarcely pass an hour 
in their company without being astounded at the ferocity and 
bitterness of their class hatred. The Socialists and Communists 
are preachers of internationalism, spreaders of the heretical 
belief that the German peasant has more in common with the 
Polish peasant than he has with his own overlord. It follows, 
therefore, as the Minister of the Interior has said, that pro- 
fessing internationalists must be excluded from participation in 
the work or benefits accruing from the campaign of purification 
of the country which is to be undertaken by the Government. 
VOL. CXL. 36 
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On July 2oth, Papen and Schleicher sent a lieutenant and ten 
men of the Reichswehr to turn out the Prussian Ministers from 
their offices. The reason given was that the Socialist Severing 
could not maintain order in the country—an unfortunate 
excuse which refused to fit the facts at the time and became 
odious by later comparison. Briining and Severing, in the Reich 
and Prussia respectively, had both maintained order and the 
correct functioning of the machinery of justice. Papen and von 
Gayl did neither. ‘Their lifting of the ban on the Nazi army 
uniform resulted in such an orgy of bombing and murder that 
the foreign Press began to write about the “‘ balkanisation of 
Germany.’ The Government, however, was not much worried ; 
the victims were, at first at any rate, not ‘‘ real Germans,’’ but 
internationalists of the Left. When the wave threatened to grow 
serious and Hitler had obviously lost control, vigorous measures 
were taken. ‘‘ Speed Courts ’’ were set up and empowered with 
all the functions and penalties of courts-martial. 

Although by this time the Government fiction that the Left 
were the aggressors had broken down both at home and abroad, 
it has all along been against the Left that the new Courts have 
discharged their heaviest thunderbolts. According to one paper 
of the Left, in the three weeks between August 17th and Septem- 
ber 6th, 429 members of ‘‘ Left ’’ parties were brought to trial 
before the Speed Courts, and of these 82 were discharged. ‘The 
others shared between them 164 years of penal servitude, and 
228 years imprisonment. During the same period 173 members 
of the Right were accused of whom 66 were discharged, the 
remaining 107 being condemned, five to life sentences and 
the remainder sharing 6 years penal servitude and 52 years 
imprisonment. If these figures are at all accurate it is small 
wonder that a famous Liberal paper could write about the same 
time: “‘ We have seen a series of judgments in which such 
different sentences have been pronounced for the same crimes, 
according to the political convictions of the accused, that 
suspicion of political partiality on the part of the judges inevit- 
ably arises.”’ 

The most noticeable anti-Liberal action of the Papen Govern- 
ment has been the use made of the Briining Decree restricting 
freedom of the Press, which was issued during the financial cata- 
clysm of last year. Although administration of the Decree 
devolves upon local police authorities, under Briining the central 
Government warned against abuse of this fiercest of all anti- 
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democratic weapons. With the advent of the new Government 
the situation changed overnight. Since the promulgation of the 
Decree some 300 newspapers and periodicals have been sup- 
pressed, the greater part under Herr von Papen and almost all 
in Prussia. The periods of suppression have varied between three 
days and three months. Communist papers are, of course, banned 
the most frequently and for the longest periods; several are 
permanently forbidden, and the police offer a reward of five 
hundred marks for information leading to the discovery of people 
or printing presses producing these illegal papers, or such works 
of Lenin and Engels as have also been placed on the Index. 
It is significant that the reason most frequently given for the 
temporary banning of papers is, in some form or other, that of 
insulting the State in the person of its Ministers. After the dis- 
solution of the Reichstag in tragi-comic circumstances on 
September rath, the Chancellor developed an extreme sensitive- 
ness to accusations of having broken the Constitution. On one 
oceasion the Berliner Volkszettung was banned for three days 
merely for quoting from an article, by a Munich Professor of 
Constitutional Law in a Bavarian paper, to the effect that Papen 
had acted unconstitutionally. Although the Berlin authorities 
have gone so far as to warn certain foreign correspondents that 
their cables were not approved, it is worthy of note that the 
Government has not attempted to interfere with the Press in the 
Southern States, where very few papers have been banned. Since 
the coup d’état Chancellor von Papen has, of course, been Acting 
Minister-President of Prussia, and this professedly temporary 
return to the Bismarckian order of things has roused the suspi- 
cions of the South, particularly of Baden and Bavaria. A 
certain amount of caution, therefore, is necessary in the reinstate- 
ment of Prussian domination over Federal Germany. The same 
motive probably accounts for the frequency with which Cabinet 
Ministers journey to the South in order to deliver speeches. All 
this, however, fas not saved the Government from some very 
sharp criticism from politicians of the South, especially as 
regards the ‘‘ misuse ’’ of Article 48 and the alleged anti-demo- 
cratic intentions of Papen in connection with the coming reform 
of the Constitution, of which it must be said there is as yet 
no definite evidence. 

There can be no doubt that reports in the yellow press give 
opinion abroad a distorted view of political conditions in Ger- 
many. ‘The rowdiness of which one hears so much is after all 
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the work of a minority. Nevertheless it remains true that in no 
country in the world is the younger generation so politically 
minded as it is there. Nowhere else are the bookshops so full 
of political publications; pamphlets on various aspects of the 
situation and character sketches of the chief actors appear by 
the score. It seems strange that in such conditions a Government 
able to muster only 42 votes against 512 should be able to act 
with such confidence, even to the point of threatening to dis- 
franchise turbulent youth by a drastic raising of the age of 
voting. It must be remembered, however, that the majority 
against the Government is purely negative, and that it includes 
a Left Wing which is in disarray, leaderless, despondent and 
divided against itself. Its newspapers are cowed by the Press 
Decree, for every few days’ ban means loss of revenue which can 
ill be spared in these hard times of dwindling advertisements. 
The ‘‘ danger on the left ’’ is non-existent ; a sergeant’s cough 
has sufficed to blow Social-Democracy flat on its back, where 
it is likely to remain for some time. In August the struggle 
appeared indeed quite clearly to be between the pre-war aristo- 
crats and the proletarianised middle-class Fascist elements. 

In part, too, at least the explanation of the Government’s 
success lies in the show of confidence itself, as opposed to shilly- 
shally, and nowhere has this policy effected more than with the 
National-Socialists. For a time it appeared as if Papen wished 
to come to terms of coalition with the Nazis. On August 13th, 
however, President Hindenburg received Hitler, who demanded 
“the same position as that which Mussolini received after the 
march on Rome.’’ The tactless reference to Rome probably did 
nothing to lessen the bluntness of the President’s refusal, and so 
Hitler retired to issue bombastic declarations of war on the 
Government. There is some justice in the caustic criticism of 
the ex-Nazi, Otto Strasser, when he ridicules the action of the 
“German Mussolini’’ marching on Rome in solitary majesty, 
adding that if Hitler had appeared in the Wilhelmstrasse with 
50,000 S.A. men the result might have been different. Hitler 
was induced to demand full power by the belief that a large part 
of the Reichswehr was sympathetic to his Party and would not 
therefore shoot. The categorical refusal of his demands put him 
under the obligation of carrying out his threat at once, but once 
again the little man failed to live up to his claim to leadership. 

Hitler’s moment of potential triumph passed and that of the 
Government dawned. It had been arranged by its leaders in 
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the spring that the annual gathering of the Stahlhelm organisa- 
tion should be held this year in Berlin. It was Papen, however, 
who threw this formidable body for the first time into politics, 
and by the open declaration of mutual solidarity between it and 
the Government wrote finis to any threat of a coup d’état by 
Hitler. When an organisation composed so largely of ex-front- 
line soldiers came out solidly for the Government of the day, the 
effect on any waverers amongst the young troops of the Reichs- 
wehr was bound to be decisive. The Reichswehr numbers only 
100,000 men; the Stahlhelm mustered over 160,000 for its great 
parade at Tempelhof which was attended by the whole Cabinet, 
to say nothing of the Hohenzollerns. 

It is noteworthy that during the days of parade in Berlin a first 
effort at street recruiting was made by the Stahlhelm. The 
leaflet used is explicit as to the aims of the organisation itself, 
and is still more interesting in view of the relations between it 
and the Government. ‘‘ Germany cannot vote itself healthy ”’ is 
the text on which the programme is built. Like the Government 
the Stahlhelm ‘‘ does not desire a new war; that, in present cir- 
cumstances, would be criminal madness.’’ But ‘‘ freedom and the 
Kingdom of Heaven are not won by half-men.’’ The Stahlhelm, 
as an “‘extra-Parliamentary Power,’’ seeks the lifting of govern- 
ment from the trammels of chance majorities, fundamental 
changes in the Constitution and relief from the “‘ false prin- 
ciples ’’ of the Weimar system. Its external political struggle is 
against ‘‘ Bolshevism, Dollarismus, International Capitalism, 
French and Polish Imperialism, the War Guilt Lie and the dis- 
graceful dictated Peace of Versailles.’’ Its internal policy opposes 
Marxism and ‘“‘its bourgeois pace-maker Ljiberalism,’’ and 
various forms of ‘‘ weak-kneed Pacifism.’”’ ‘The words of Franz 
Seldte, the founder and leader of the Stahlhelm, support this 
comprehensive programme in no uncertain manner. “ Parlia- 
mentarism is dead in Germany,”’ he announced in a speech at 
the Sport Palast. ‘‘ The time of the soldier has come. People of 
lesser qualities must step to the background. The rule of 
inferior spirits has been broken. We have come to stay in 
Berlin.”’ 

The Stahlhelm makes no secret of its monarchist sympathies 
and here, too, joins forces with the Government. In his speech 
before the Reichsrat on June 9th the Minister of the Interior, 
Baron von Gayl, said that he ‘‘ held monarchy to be the form of 
government best suited to a people inhabiting the centre of 
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Europe.’? After expressing his gratitude to the Hohenzollerns 
he stated that he was nevertheless true to his oath to the 
Constitution. ‘‘ The Chancellor and the other members of the 
Cabinet think as I do, and, like me, conscientiously subordinate 
their convictions and personal sentiments to their sense of duty.” 
This plain and honest statement was followed by one more 
emphatic by a famous General, Count von der Goltz, who is not in 
the Cabinet. In an article in the Deutsche Zeitung he declared 
that there is only one solution to Germany’s difficulties, which 
is that Hindenburg ‘‘ must make amends in the eyes of history 
for what he did in 1918. He must use all means at his disposal 
to create legal foundations for the return of the Monarchy.” 
That the President is most unlikely to do, but when one remem- 
bers that the ‘‘constitutionalism’’ of the Papen Government is 
solely based on the popular election of Hindenburg as President 
and that he is eighty-five years old ; when, too, it is remembered 
that the election of a successor would open again the flood-gates 
of popular voting in a way which might be highly detrimental to 
the ruling class, there seems reason for doubting whether the 
scornful official denials of an intended restoration are likely in 
all circumstances to prove durable. It goes without saying that 
the only form of restoration which could interest foreign coun- 
tries would be that of the Prussian autocracy, against which there 
are very considerable obstacles. Any solution of the problem on 
the lines of a Regency or a semi-constitutional Monarchy, after 
the fashion of the southern German States up till the time of the 
war, would be no concern of others, and might, indeed, prove the 
most effective means available of political education of the people. 

In the field of education itself such pronouncements as have 
yet been issued indicate that the administrative reforms made 
necessary by financial conditions may also be used to strengthen 
nationalism. No measures have as yet been promulgated, how- 
ever, and comment on Ministerial circulars would be premature. 
The same applies to the Decree dealing with the grouping of 
youth organisations, under the instruction of ex-officers, for the 
purpose of field sports. The Decree is symptomatic and the spirit 
at least is militarist, as is indicated by the following foreword 
to a little camp book issued for the use of the new groups: 


The Treaty of Versailles forbids the training of German 
youth in military matters, especially the handling of weapons. 
We are therefore obliged to keep within certain limits in the 
development of our “‘ Gelaende ’’ Sport. It is not forbidden, 
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however, that German youth should be educated in those 
qualities which make a man able to bear arms; qualities which 
indeed dare not be renounced by any nation wishing to 
survive. 


Incidentally it may be mentioned that in the recent exchange of 
verbal fireworks, nothing caused such widespread irritation in 
Germany as Herriot’s hypocritical lament that there should exist 
people wicked enough to teach children how to kill. Accustomed 
though one is to the habit of nationalists denouncing as a crime 
abroad what they elevate as a virtue in their own country, it is 
dificult to be patient with supporters of conscription and of 
Officers Training Corps in schools, who yet have the effrontery to 
be scandalised at a minor German form of the same practice. 

Nevertheless, that the Government is one of uncultured reaction 
becomes daily more clear, and nowhere more than in the clumsy 
efforts to camouflage its own insufficiencies under the label of a 
pseudo-Christianity. In a signed article by von Papen on 
“* Deutsche Kulturpolitik,’’ which appeared in the October issue 
of Der Tiirmer, appears the astonishing statement : ‘“The funda- 
mental error of the Encyclopzdists and of the Liberal epochs was 
to proclaim unlimited freedom of thought, that freedom which 
destroys before it proceeds to build afresh.’? ‘That Herr von 
Papen and his colleagues shared with Mussolini and others an 
objection to freedom of speech was known, and has been accepted 
all too philosophically by Prussia. But that freedom of thought 
should be denounced as a fundamental error is unlikely to appeal 
to any but the inhabitants of Tennessee. In the light of this 
statement one remembers with amusement a speech by Baron 
von Gayl in which he said: ‘‘ We must support with dignity 
and a sense of humour this title of reactionary which public 
opinion has given us, until the falsity of the judgment is 
recognised.” 

In the economic field there was no “ Liberalism ”’ to kill and 
there is therefore no death to deplore. Throughout the year, 
however, there has been an increasing trend towards autarchy, 
and the great influence of the landowners has Jatterly increased 
food duties very considerably. A further series of quotas on 
agricultural imports is proposed which, at the time of writing, 
bids fair to embroil Germany in economic warfare with all her 
best customers. The threat of loss of so many valuable markets 
may, however, lend sufficient weight to the energetic protests of 
industry to enable the balance to be readjusted inside the Cabinet. 
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For some time at least there is likely to be little essential change 
in the form of government. After the indecision of the Democrats 
and the pricked bubble of latent revolution by the Hitlerites, the 
present régime gives an impression of strength. It is not unusual 
to hear the comment ‘‘ Up to now they have done good ’’ even 
from people who are unsympathetic to it. More rarely expressed, 
perhaps, is a feeling of actual relief at the disappearance of Parlia- 
mentary rule. To the tidy German mind the unavoidable feeling 
of sharing responsibility for such a spectacle of incompetence 
and log-rolling has been a perpetual irritation. The people are 
politically tired and economically desperate, and a return to 
paternalism for a time is easier than struggling to reform a dis- 
credited system which is still foreign to them. The aristocrats 
have at least eliminated the menace of thug rule by Nazis, com- 
pared with which the present severity might well be a mid- 
summer dream. 

In its foreign policy the Papen-Schleicher régime strongly 
resembles the German Government of twenty years ago in that 
it adopts a tone of swashbuckling militarism without, of course, 
any more desiring war than did the Kaiser in 1914. The chief 
aim of German foreign policy since the war has naturally been 
to free the country from the universally detested humiliations of 
Versailles. Stresemann tried to do it by persuasion, but broke 
himself on the flaccid stupidity of Allied policy. Successive 
Chancellors and Foreign Ministers have ridden the rising tide 
of nationalism by adopting an ever more imperative tone, until 
finally the Generals themselves have come to take a hand. That 
such undiplomatic phraseology as that used by General von 
Schleicher in his Konigsberg interview does not improve the 
chances of a compromise on the armaments question is obvious. 
But then neither do such mediocre displays as that made by 
Herriot at Gramat, nor the contradictions of Simon and Mac- 
Donald. It advances nothing to accuse the German Government 
of wishing to sabotage the Disarmament Conference, for Germany 
can point to dozens of speeches and six months of chicanery as 
basis for a Tu Quoque. ‘The ex-Allies have thrown away their 
chances of dealing with the sort of German Government they 
profess to prefer. The question is not now what will be the effect 
in Germany of agreement with the present Government, but 
simply whether France and England prefer any agreement at 
all to a new armaments race. 


Harrison Brown. 


THE IDEA OF GOD. 


OME time ago the Christian Evidence Society addressed 
S: Questionnaire to the Fellows of the Royal Society in 

order to obtain individual replies as to the bearing of the 
scientific outlook, as represented by them, upon religion as a 
““ mode of life,’’ and upon theology, as ‘‘ systematical thought 
_about religious experience.’”’ Inquiry was made under the 
following five heads, namely: whether ‘‘a spiritual domain ” 
exists; whether ‘‘ man is responsible for his acts of choice ”’; 
what bearing evolution has upon creation; whether God is 
personal, and whether there is survival after death. More than 
two hundred Fellows replied to these questions, and their 
answers have been published in a volume entitled The Religion 
of Scientists, edited by the Rev. C. L. Drawbridge, the Secre- 
tary of the Christian Evidence Society, and published by Ernest 
Benn Ltd. There is no need to present the precise statistical 
results of the inquiry. It will suffice to say that in regard to 
each question a considerable majority gave answers showing 
that, in their belief, science is not hostile to the generally 
accepted religious faith on each of these subjects, although, of 
course, any precise formulation of it would need to be 
criticised and revised in the light of scientific thought and 
knowledge. 

What is more important than mere statistical results is the 
appraisement of the value of questions so set and of the answers 
received. On this point it should be borne in mind that the 
bare questions that can be put in such an inquiry must needs 
be inadequate to the complexity of the subjects raised. As 
one of the correspondents, who is described as a Professor of 
Mathematics, remarks, each question needs to be ‘* accompanied 
by a very careful and exhaustive definition of terms’ (p. 23). 
Of equal significance is the general comment made by Professor 


W. P. Wynne. He says: 


The fact that I am a Professor of Chemistry does not enable 
me to express a more, or a less, authoritative opinion on any 
other subject, religion, politics, and so on, than any non- 
scientific yet reasonably educated man or woman. As an 
Anglo-Catholic, I have adopted a different philosophy of the 
world and my own being from the rationalists, but my choice 
was not, and is not, dictated by science or its implications, 
and cannot in any way be conditioned or controlled thereby 


ipr’t32): 
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It is indeed true and of momentous consequence that con- 
clusions that may be reached as to the nature and meaning 
of the Universe are shaped by influences that lie apart from 
and may be more powerful and constraining than either con- 
siderations arising from the limited phenomena with which 
particular sciences are concerned or the intellectual activity 
involved in their investigation. "The very fact of scientific 
specialisation disqualifies any particular science, and indeed 
science generally, from interpreting the whole, so long as it 
observes the self-prescribed limitations which are essential to 
scientific progress. Synthesis, valuation, and interpretation 
belong to philosophy, not to science, although philosophy, in 
essaying its great task, must take due account of scientific 
conclusions and of the processes by which they have been 
reached. In truth the pursuit of scientific inquiries demands 
for its success the rigid suppression of precisely those activities 
and affections which must have full play in interpreting the 
Universe as a consistent and reasonable Whole. Scientific 
observation and experiment, measurement and calculation, of 
the delimited parts of an illimitable Whole exclude, while they 
are at work, all questions of ultimate Meaning and Value. Even 
a completed description of the phenomenal Universe would not, 
by itself, furnish an explanation of Reality. 

Moreover, the investigation of the objective, and especially 
the material, Universe assumes, without questioning, the 
intellectual instrument by which it works and so long as it 
works. ‘That instrument, important though it is, is only an 
abstracted part of the full content of human personality. 
Questions regarding the nature of this intellectual instrument, 
of its relation to the phenomenal Universe it deals with, and 
of its relation to the entire personality of which it is a limited 
activity, are rightly ignored in the prosecution of scientific 
investigation. Still more must any inferences as to the nature 
and explanation of the Universe be excluded, which are drawn 
from the relation of Mind as the intellectual instrument to the 
Universe as objective to Mind. Indeed, the exclusive use of 
this limited intellectual instrument, necessary as it is for 
science, may damage and even atrophy the powers of apprecia- 
tion that are rightfully called into exercise for the explanation 
of the Universe as a Whole. A well-known instance of such 
atrophy has been supplied by the pathetic confession of Charles 
Darwin, that not only was his apprehension of design in nature 
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fluctuating, but that his appreciation of literature, poetry and 
art had been lost by his absorption in scientific research. All 
these considerations must be borne in mind, as Professor Wynne 
suggests, in estimating the value of the opinions of men of 
science, however eminent, in regard to the fundamental 
questions of religion, theology and philosophy. 

It will be found, on reflection, that the answers to all the 
questions put by the Christian Evidence Society depend upon 
the Idea of God that is held. As to this, the replies given to 
the question, “‘ Does natural science negative the idea of a 
personal God, as taught by Jesus Christ?’’ show great 
uncertainty, and indeed some confusion of thought. Sir 
Gilbert T. Walker says: ‘‘I think that science has nothing 
to do with a personal God. I don’t understand how an infinite 
being can be personal.’’ Another correspondent says that he 
does not know ‘“‘ what meaning to attach to personality in 
reference to God,’’ while Dr. R. J. Tillyard declares that science 
*“ presents God as the Creative Mind rather than a person ”’ 
(p. 89). 

When this question is raised we are brought face to face with 
an historic spiritual evolution, which is as real and as truly 
ordered as the evolution of the physical Universe. These two 
realms are so “‘ deeply interfused ’’ that they must be treated 
as being two inter-related parts of a consistent Whole. Man 
would not have become Man, as we know him, had he not 
in addition to his experience of an objective world become 
conscious of Another, whether singular or plural, at once over- 
awing and attracting him, and of that Other as exercising a 
control, whether absolute or limited, over his well-being and 
destiny. Through manifold influences this sense of Another 
gave rise to the sense of the Holy, which is so deep-seated in 
Man and so powerfully’ awakened by his experience of the 
Universe that Martineau wrote to a friend: ‘‘ Believe me that 
when the secret of the Universe is discovered it will not be 
found to be profane.’’ This sense and this attitude have been 
immediate; not the result in the first instance of reasoning, 
but a profound impression created by and colouring the whole 
of Man’s experience. This impression has been deepest and 
most vital in the prophets of mankind, who have formulated 
and proclaimed what appeared to be its meaning in order to 
make it universal and the constitutive bond of the communities 
to which they belonged. By a long spiritual process this Other 
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has come to be conceived as One, as transcendent and yet causal, 
as supreme over and yet immanent in all things. Above all, 
this Other has been apprehended as the eternal source and 
spring of the Supreme Values by which Man has come, or is 
coming, to himself, both individually and socially. Thus this 
apprehension has become worship, as expressing reverent 
appreciation and aspiration. It has been borne in upon Man; 
has reached him by revelation and only consequentially by 
ratiocination, which has merely sought to formulate its meaning 
and account for it. 

The Sense of God has thus become the Idea of God and has 
been the parent, not only of creeds and cults, but of philosophy 
and poetry, science and art, which, since they have become, 
in large measure, released from its control, have pursued their 
independent, but thereby special and limited, course. A survey 
of this process will be found to justify the Christian Evidence 
Society in treating Jesus Christ as the culmination and embodi- 
ment of it, and, therefore, in speaking of “‘ the idea of a Personal 
God as taught by Jesus Christ.” 

It is, of course, easy and common to criticise the early 
crudities of this Idea and subsequent differences in regard to 
it. The crudities may be treated as setting the standard of 
the belief, the differences as justifying its dismissal. Yet what 
would happen were the same measure meted out to science itself? 
What is of momentous importance is to note that the criticism 
of the lower stages through which the Idea of God has passed 
has been made by means of the higher, as these have been 
reached by religion itself. It has been immanent and not 
external, and has used external criticisms as its own tools for 
the progressive refashioning of the Idea, just as has been the 
case with science and its development through the ages and 
at the present time. Moreover, throughout the whole process 
of fashioning the Idea of God, it has never lost its original 
quality of immediacy as an experience, arising out of spiritual 
life in contact with Reality and not artificially brought to it 
from outside. 

This spiritual revelation and evolution has proceeded pari 
passu with the advance and unfolding of human nature as a 
whole and has been limited by its stages and varieties. It moves 
within the exalted sphere of meaning, valuation, and spiritual 
satisfaction. While compounded of spiritual, rational, ethical 
and eesthetic elements, it unifies them by transcending them. 
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It is permeated throughout by the sense that it is dependent 
upon, derived from and responsive to Reality itself. It witnesses 
to the truth that the how and why of the Universe must be 
sought in the what of Reality as it manifests itself in the 
highest and best—the true, the beautiful and the good—as they 
are becoming disclosed to Man and becoming realised by him. 
This highest in Man is seated and central in his personality, 


as the spring and end of consciousness, the focal and directive 


source of all his activities, whether intellectual, esthetic or 
moral. It is only for personality that a Universe exists to be 
experienced and explored, to be interpreted and used. Human 
personality is at once individual and social; not self-enclosed 
but fulfilling itself in an outgoing to the Whole and‘a return 
to itself » enriching thereby both itself and the Whole to which 
it goes out. Human personalities are developed as they find 
the Universe in themselves and themselves in the Universe. In 
so far as they are rational they expect to find the Universe 
rational. ‘This expectation is the presumption of science, and 
is justified by every discovery which rewards scientific research. 
Their sense of beauty is at once awakened by the Universe and 
becomes creative within it through all the forms of human art. 
Their aspiration after goodness is conditioned by the Universe, 
yet transforms its drawbacks. It becomes dynamic just because 
of the ‘‘ friendly hostility ’’ of the Universe, which evokes, by 
provoking, the dormant powers that transform it in the light 
and by means of the ideals to which the development of 
personalities has given birth. Thus the satisfaction of 
personality by its fulfilment is the goal to which all the various 
activities of Man in response to his environment are directed. 
Yet human personality, however lofty and creative, is clearly 
dependent, and unfolds its possibilities just in so far as it 
recognises that it is dependent. And it cannot be dependent 
upon that which is lower than itself and, therefore, inadequate 
alike to its production, sustenance and satisfaction. These 
personal foci in Man are dependent parts of universal and 
sovereign Being, which is coming to its manifestation, and the 
fulfilment of its ends, by means of them. Hence the faith, 
fortified by reason, that God is not less than eternal Personality, 
Whose perfection involves His going out from Himself to con- 
stitute the limited personalities, whose Faith and Reason, Hope 
and Aspiration, Love and Fellowship are derived from and are 
sustained by Him in order that they may return to Him in 
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fulfilment of His self-giving as Love. Thus the transcendence 
and the immanence of God are indissolubly One in His Divine 
Personality—a unity which is shadowed forth by the combined 
transcendence over and immanence in the Universe which human 
personality signifies. 

This conclusion, however, needs to be examined in the light 
of Sir Gilbert Walker’s statement that he does not ‘‘ understand 
how an infinite being can be personal.’’ In regard to this it 
should be remarked that caution is ‘required in the use of the 
term ‘‘ infinite,’’ as physicists have been reminding us in regard 
to the Universe itself. Still more is this caution needed in 
dealing with the concept of personality. The term “‘ infinite ”’ 
may easily carry with it suggestions of quantity—spatial, 
temporal, or numerical—which are clearly inapplicable to 
personality, whether human or Divine. Indeterminateness may 
also be suggested, but this, again, should be excluded, as nega- 
tived alike by the idea of evolution, which implies progressive 
determination, and by any idea whatever of the being and nature 
of God, which must needs have some determinate meaning. The 
statement that God is ‘‘ an infinite being’’ can only mean, 
therefore, that there are no limits to His perfection, and that in 
transcending the Universe which He constitutes, He is capable 
of including it within the range of His knowledge and concern, 
of His purposes and the means by which He gives effect to 
them. 

When understood in this, the only legitimate sense, how 
can the infinity of God be incompatible with His Personality ? 
Man’s growing capacity to apprehend and deal with what are 
commonly treated as the infinities and the infinitesimals of the 
Universe does not militate against his personality. Supposing 
that the goal of complete knowledge and mastery that science 
endlessly pursues were attained, this would mean the perfecting, 
from this standpoint, and not the destruction of man’s 
personality. His personality would not be submerged by his 
capacity of apprehending and handling the Universe, but would 
triumph by the withdrawal of the limitations of ignorance and 
helplessness. 

Hence the perfection of God in these and other respects— 
the only sense in which infinitude can be properly ascribed to 
Him—in no wise excludes His being personal, provided that 
“the meaning attached to ‘ personal’ be properly laid down,”’ 
as Dr. D. H. Scott rightly demands (p. 89). A man’s 
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personality consists in his being a conscious, volitional and self- 
referent unit, at once distinguished from and bound up with 
the universal life of which he is an individual focus. Thus 
understood, personality must needs be included sensu 
eminentiori in the Idea of God. The all-sufficiency of His God- 
head, far from negating, demands this attribution. Human 
personality proceeds towards the distant goal of perfection by 
including, and not excluding, the Universal Life. The end 
towards which man must advance for the fulfilment of his 
personality must be eternally realised in God if He be the source 
and sustainer of creatures before whom this goal is set as the 
object of their ceaseless quest. Hence He is the perfect 
personality, Whose perfection is made manifest in the forth- 
going and self-giving of His Love, as the motive of a creative 
and constitutive sovereignty, of which perfect Fatherhood is 
the most adequate Idea. 
J. Scorr Lipcert. 


THE FREE STATE REVISITED. 


HE widespread feeling that the Irish Free State is at 
present a place for travellers to avoid was the first to 
be dispelled during a recent visit. ‘There is not the 
smallest personal danger for any visitor. ‘The country, if not 
exactly crimeless, is quiet, and the unease and depression which 
prevail generally, and particularly amongst that part of the 
population which has any material stake in its prosperity, are 
induced rather by fears of what may happen, based on remem- 
brance of events in the past, than on untoward happenings from 
day to day. The inhabitants both of the urban and country 
districts are as kindly and courteous as ever to visitors, and 
there is little on the surface to suggest that the State is not 
an easy-going, not unprosperous and contented community. 
Suggestions that arrangements are being made for flight from 
the country to escape from personal danger find no support 
at present, though the phrase ‘‘ something must happen soon ”’ 
is on the lips of many. 

Not only is the country to all appearances quiet and peaceable, 
but there are distinct signs of improvement on former condi- 
tions in many respects. “There has been a good harvest, and 
the general appearance of at any rate external cleanliness in 
the towns and villages at once impresses anyone who remembers, 
not so long ago, little but dirt and depression. ‘This improved 
aspect is largely due to the tremendous effort, in which even 
the poorest of the poor took an admirable part, to tidy up for 
the Eucharistic Congress, the virtue of cleanliness as an 
accompaniment to godliness having been inculcated in and out 
of season. There is a distinct improvement in the appearance 
particularly of the rural population. Even amongst the always 
poor of Connemara, for instance, there is little to be seen of 
the untidiness and misery which used to be such a deplorable 
feature of that beautiful but barren district, and the improve- 
ment in the appearance of the women and children is particularly 
noticeable. Whether this improvement can be maintained is 
another question. 

To what is this welcome change to be attributed? Without 
a doubt, to the wise rule of the late Government of President 
Cosgrave, facilitated as it was by the terms of the Treaty with 
Britain, and the remission of the burden of war and other 
taxation for external purposes. Most of those who frankly 
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dreaded the grant of self-government to the Free State readily 
admit that their fears were unfounded, that the relations estab- 
lished by the Treaty were in almost all respects admirable, and 
that the Cosgrave régime was a remarkable success, handling 
its many new problems in a masterly way, and successfully 
resisting the extremists, both political and economic. ‘They 
feel, however, that recent events have caused a setback from 
which it will take many years to recover, even in the most 
favourable circumstances ; and circumstances, in the view of the 
most optimistic—and there are few amongst those who have 
anything to lose—are far from favourable. 

The new circumstances are the result of the overthrow at the 
last general election of the Cosgrave Government, and the return 
of a Parliament in which, though no party has an absolute 
majority, seven Labour members have joined with the Repub- 
licans to produce a majority just sufficient to enable President 
de Valera to hold office. ‘Those seven are in a strong position 
to force their requirements on the President, and are doing 
so with fervour; and they must be kept complaisant to avoid 
a split. The Cosgrave Government was overthrown by one 
of those reactions which even the best of Governments meets 
in due course. It had done weli during its ten years of life, 
but it had failed to produce prosperity for everybody. It had 
been driven to many economies, including provisions for cutting 
Civil Service and teachers’ salaries, always an unpopular move; 
and its refusal to sanction extravagant expenditure on unem- 
ployment relief, uneconomic public works and lavish develop- 
ment schemes gave great offence to the many who hoped to profit 
therefrom. And a feeling had arisen that as the “‘ old gang ”’ 
had been at the wickets so long, it might do no harm to give 
the other side an innings; while the antagonism to Mr. de 
Valera amongst that part of the electorate which desired to run 
no risks was mitigated by the assumption that, whatever his 
policy might be, he was unlikely to take such an extreme and 
unconstitutional step as to attempt to tear up the English 
Treaty, as he has done. Mr. de Valera’s election promises, 
lavish to the extent of grotesqueness, moreover brought him a 
mass of support at the polls, heralding as they did a golden 
era. 

Before considering the results so far of Mr. de Valera’s 
Presidency, one point must be clearly established. It is useless, 
when examining his policy, to resort to the language of 
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economics. That policy is one of absolute self-sufficiency for 
the Free State, whereby it will produce all its requirements 
by its own primary and secondary industries, and cease to be 
in any way dependent on external supplies. The normal basis 
for foreign trade is, of course, economic, in accordance with 
which advantage is taken by the parties of every trading trans- 
action of the ‘‘ division of labour’ principle, by which the 
supply of economic goods is maximised; and the division of 
that supply tends to improve the standard of living of the com- 
munity as a whole. But in the President’s policy such con- 
siderations are not the desiderata, and that must be clearly 
understood. ‘The fact that the tariff war has ruinously limited 
both the Free State’s import and export trade is visible to every- 
body. But the dominating factor is the requirement that the 
State shall become at any cost absolutely self-sufficing, indepen- 
dent of external influences, and in particular free from the 
“domination ’”’ of England whether as a market for Irish 
products or as a supplier of goods for Irish consumption. Mr. 
de Valera has no use for foreign trade. 

He has cheerfully admitted that it is quite impossible for 
the Free State to find any alternative market to the British for 
its agricultural produce, the main source of wealth in the 
country, and in that obvious fact he finds a strong argument 
in favour of his policy. Inasmuch as exports have sooner or 
later to be paid for by imports, development of the only possible 
export market necessitates an increase in the supply of goods 
from overseas; and the bulk of such imports must, for obvious 
reasons, be English goods. ‘That fact is anathema to the Presi- 
dent. He has expressed regret that the production of live stock 
in the State has been so developed, on account of the demand 
for it in England, that it is now far in excess of all possible 
domestic requirements. It has been developed deliberately, just 
as for instance the Danish pig industry has been developed, 
because of the assured and profitable market always found for 
it in this country. The more it extends, the greater must be 
the import of products received in exchange; and as his aim 
is one of economic isolation, he has proclaimed a ‘‘ new economic 
policy ’’ to put things right. He and his followers insist that 
the old policy has resulted in the dependence of Ireland on 
England, which by an easy twist of verbiage becomes the 
subjugation of Ireland to England. He holds that the extension 
of the live stock trade has become ‘‘ the curse of Ireland,’ and 
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he is going to alter all that. His plan therefore provides that 
the activities hitherto devoted to the production of livestock for 
export to England shall in future be directed to the production of 
commodities not at present produced, or produced in insufficient 
quantities for home needs, so that importation may be no longer 
necessary. ‘The details of the programme are not yet known, but 
it is expected to provide for a compulsory scheme on the lines of 
the Russian Soviet Five Years Plan, of which each individual 
farmer will be called on to carry out his allotted part under 
penalty of dispossession of his land as punishment for dis- 
obedience or failure. 

Mr. de Valera appears to recognise that the pursuit of this 
policy of self-containment will, at any rate for a time, result 
in an enforced depreciation in the still low general standard 
of living of the State. Independence, with the simple life, is 
in his view preferable to the ‘‘ degradation ’’? produced by the 
old trading relationship with England. Sweeter a meal of 
home-grown potatoes, flavoured with independence sauce, than 
a banquet of imported luxuries! ‘There is no price which he 
is not prepared to pay for national independence. Economic 
laws have no meaning for him; economic arguments are pitch- 
forked out of his way in his pursuit of self-sufficiency. 

This being so, it will be appreciated that the tariff war now 
raging has no terrors for the President, whatever it may have 
for his fellow-countrymen. Indeed he rather welcomes the 
war, for it adds the spur of compulsion to the standard 
nationalistic arguments for his Plan. He is in the happy 
position of being able both to explain to the disgruntled stock- 
breeders that it is owing to English oppression that they can 
no longer sell their cattle, and thus to add fuel to the flame 
of hatred of the historic enemy; and at the same time to urge 
that for this reason, if for no other, it is in their own interest 
to make his Plan operative as quickly as possible. Indeed it 
seems by no means improbable that the President deliberately 
provoked the present quarrel over the Land Annuities in order 
to further his Plan, that he has no interest in seeking the 
determination of the tariff war, and that if his latest way of 
provoking action on the part of our Government had failed, 
he would have tried another. ‘This is an aspect of the situation 
which is not generally appreciated, and it is of some importance. 

Owing to the tariff war, the machinery of trade and industry 
has practically ceased to function in the Free State. In a quite 
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literal sense, there is hardly any money available for ordinary 
business transactions. he farmers, whose industry is the main 
source of profit to the country, can find no market for livestock 
or anything else, and have for some time past given up as 
futile their attendance at the fairs, a standing feature in Irish 
life. Indeed the situation has become the subject of cynical 
joke. Outside an hotel in Connemara, past which cattle were 
being driven to the local market, I heard a facetious waiter 
offering ‘‘ two bob a baste, and you'd better take it, for Pll 
only offer you one when you’re bringing them back.” The 
Free State Press daily records the terrible results of the war, 
which everybody loathes except the Republicans. Here, for 
instance, is an extract from the always moderate Irish Times 
of September 8th last : 
The working classes have been the first and the most helpless — 
victims of President de Valera’s economic war with England. 
His retaliatory tariffs are completing the work of the British — 
Government’s measure to recover the unpaid land annuities. 
In the first place, the new tariffs have created widespread un- 
employment; the docks are idle, and shops and farmers have © 
dismissed hundreds of their workers. In the next place, the 
tariffs are increasing the cost of living for classes to which the 
effort of living is a constant ordeal. The prices of imported 
commodities have soared; the prices of domestic produce, 
though it cannot be shipped to England, have not fallen, and 
profiteering is rampant everywhere. Already in every county 
farmers are appealing for an end of this insensate conflict. The 
Free State rushes towards ruin, and the wolf of hunger creeps 
nearer to lowly doors. 

Though the harvest has been excellent, it was very difficult 
to get in, owing to the shortage of money to pay for labourers. 
This has led to curious results. In some places farmers have 
paid labour in kind, and as a consequence, though there is 
less money to spend on drink—Guinness’s business has seriously 
declined—some of the poorest families in rural districts have 
been enjoying meat, butter, eggs and other food-stuffs such as 
they only tasted ‘‘ once in a blue moon ” in normal times. This 
anomaly, by the way, gives the opportunity for proclaiming 
that this improvement in their way of living is the first-fruits 
of the President’s policy, and thus assists in the further beguile- 
ment of some of the most simple-minded and gullible peasants 
on earth. 

It may be asked why, with their English market gone, the 
farmers have not made more noise about the tariff war than 
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they have done—though numerous protest meetings have been 
held all over the country during the past few weeks. The 
answer is that they have been promised early legislation 
guaranteeing them an assured market and high prices for all 
they produce, including their unsold stock, and they are holding 
on in expectation of that miracle. How the high prices are 
to be secured is an unanswered question. ‘The total subsidy 
necessary to carry out even a fraction of this promise would 
amount to an enormous sum, and where it is to come from 
nobody knows. ‘The President, it is true, has obtained from 
the Dail a grant of £2 millions for unspecified purposes, but 
no steps have been taken to indicate where even that paltry 
sum is to come from, except that the Government appears to 
have power to raise it in any way that may seem good to it. 
The new legislation is also to provide for compulsory measures 
of agricultural development and farming; and in particular 
instructions have been given that the Free State must be made 
self-supporting in wheat within the next five years. Now 
Ireland can grow no wheat, even under the most favourable 
climatic conditions possible, to compare with the hard wheat 
she imports for human consumption, and very little wheat at 
all; so that the order provides a serious problem for the arable 
farmers. A deputation, consisting of farmers who had seriously 
tried wheat growing, and, where they had succeeded at all, had 
only grown chicken food, waited on the President and narrated 
their experiences. His answer was an instruction to get on with 
the job, accompanied by a threat that, if they failed to carry 
out this part of the Plan, the Irish equivalent of “‘ something 
with boiling oil in it’’ would be their portion. Thus does 
Mr. de Valera issue his challenges to nature, as he does 
to economics. 

Mr. de Valera’s Plan also includes the setting up of new 
factories for the production of all the manufactures the Free 
State requires. An Act recently passed makes it impossible 
to start any industry except under licence, which will only be 
given where the concern is under Irish control and financed 
bv Irish capital. Where the new capital is to come from is 
a moot point; but it is feared that it will be obtained by methods 
of compulsion, including heavy taxation, capital levies, and even 
more direct means. An ominous pointer in this direction is 
the refusal of the Chancery Court to permit funds invested under 
its control in the British 5 per cent. War Loan to be converted 
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into Assented 3% per cent. Stock, with the £1 per cent. bonus 
accruing. The Court, presumably under official instruction, has 
directed that the Stock must await repayment on December rst, 
and that thereafter the proceeds are to be invested in Free 
State securities. This decision is held to portend the institution 
of compulsion whereby Irish money can only be invested in 
Irish securities, with the inevitable risks attending such invest- 
ment; and it has induced a very considerable “‘ flight of 
capital ’’ to this country in the hope of forestalling the activities 
of the State Government in that direction. The fortunate 
owners of savings and investments are much alarmed by the 
decision, and their alarm is quite excusable. 

As for the existing interferences with the Free State’s imports 
by the war tariff on British goods, this is almost complete. The 
importation of furniture, machinery, clothing and other manu- 
factures has almost ceased, and prices of. the small remaining 
stocks are rapidly increasing. The Customs treatment of 
imports is drastic, and clearances are delayed for many weeks. 
The question of Ireland’s coal supplies deserves special 
mention. 

The Free State only produces a small quantity of very low- 
grade coal, in Kilkenny. Without British coal, which is being 
kept out by a penal tariff, quick paralysis must ensue. ‘The 
President ordains: ‘‘ Burn no British coal. If you must have 
coal, buy foreign coal; or use turf ’’—known here as peat. The 
views of an engineer in Guinness’s brewery or Jacob’s biscuit 
factory if he had to raise steam with turf would be unprintable. 
The Railway Companies have warned the Government that, 
unless they can get British coal (even at a cost raised by some 
£800,000 a year by the tariff) they will be unable to keep the 
lines working. The Gas Companies have stated that produc- 
tion for the winter months must be seriously curtailed. At 
present German and Polish coal is being imported, under highly 
uneconomic conditions. ‘The Germans, for instance, demand 
cash with order, and refuse to guarantee quality ; and such coal 
as has been delivered is very dear and of very poor quality. 
The earlier imports from Germany, by the way, were sent in 
colliers so large that they could not get into the Liffey, and 
the coal had to be transshipped into lighters, raising the already 
high cost by nearly 3s. per ton. British coal in the past, owing 
to the short haul, has been sent in small ships, which can get 
into any Irish port without difficulty. This question of coal 
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supplies will have to be solved before long, unless the pretence 
of industrial activity is to be given up. 

It may be asked, was not the Shannon Electrical Scheme 
intended to solve all problems of power, light and heat in the 
Free State? It certainly was, but that scheme has proved by 
no means the success that was hoped. The power is not being 
as extensively used as was expected, the production cost, judging 
by the small amount of information that has been made avail- 
able, has been far in excess of estimates, and the works and 
plant are already causing a good deal of anxiety to those whose 
duty it is to look after them. Much of the electrical power used 
in Dublin is not supplied from the Shannon, but from the Pigeon 
House Power Station, where it is generated by imported coal. 

To sum up, industrial activity in the State has almost ceased. 
A few industries have done well in the past; but the farmers 
are paying for nothing—Land Annuities, taxes, rates, or 
ordinary debts. Many municipalities are bankrupt, and the 
Press records each day their applications to the Banks for 
increased overdrafts, which are consistently refused. Conse- 
quently payment for goods cannot be obtained, reserves are 
depleted, and credit is drastically limited or refused. Confidence 
has vanished in the rear of security. So much for the existing 
industrial condition. 

Matters political dominate public interest. The conditions 
under which Mr. de Valera obtained office have already been 
stated. Now the President is not even half an Irishman in his 
make up, though he is the offspring of a Cuban father and 
an Irish mother. The workings of his extraordinary mentality 
follow no known precedent. He is inspired and dominated by 
one passion, a monomaniacal hatred of England and of every- 
thing English. His immediate following is composed of 
schemers and dreamers, his backing in the country mainly of 
those who have nothing to lose, ignorant and gullible to the 
nth degree. In conversation with these people you find them 
ready to attribute to their President powers and qualities which 
they would only attribute to the Almighty with qualifications. 
He has no knowledge of men, of economics, of business. He 
has the reputation amongst his admirers of being a “‘ strong, 
silent man ’’ only because he has nothing to say. He cannot 
argue or reason. But he can make promises, and his composite 
assurance that no man, woman or child shall suffer under his 
administration, but that the golden age is fast approaching when 
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the Free State will be self-supporting, self-respecting, and free 
from foreign, i.e. English, domination, though already some- 
what tarnished, still beguiles the many. By prefixing his Plan 
with the term ‘‘ Christian ”’ he has deluded many simple minds. 
His success at the polls, which he hopes to translate into a 
mandate for tearing up the Treaty, was due to the glamour of 
his promises; and was largely brought about by the activities 


of a body which is the main topic of conversation in the Free 


State to-day, namely the so-called Irish Republican Army, 
commonly known as the I.R.A. 

The Free Staters, friendly as they are to “‘ foreigners,’’ are 
very chary about expressing opinions about anything except 
the weather, unless they are quite sure of their company. But 
conversation sooner or later reverts to the IL.R.A. Undoubtedly 
there is a very active unofficial Secret Service at work, and even 
private correspondence, it is asserted, is being tampered with, 
so people have to be careful. Now the I.R.A. is by no means 
a bogy; it is a real, sinister, and perpetual menace to law and 
order, to the safety of life and property. It has maintained its 
identity since the terrible days of ‘‘ the troubles’ of 1922-4, 
but it now has a different constitution and a different aim. Its 
object is to establish a Communistic State on Soviet lines. It 
is believed to work in close alliance with Moscow, whence it 
obtains funds and arms without any hindrance; for has not the 
President stated that in such a crimeless land there is no reason 
why anyone who wants a gun should not have one? With a 
nucleus of desperadoes, including a number of gunmen and 
other malefactors expatriated from the United States, whose 
trade is by the gun and who know no other, its main strength 
—it is estimated to number some 20,000 all told—is amongst 
the more reckless of the young men, inspired as they are with 
an idea that they are out to fight a monster called England, and 
resolved to stop at no crime or outrage which may help to bring 
about a Republic. The I.R.A. influence is continually made 
known in matters severally of small importance, but highly 
disturbing. The general feeling is that “‘ something is going 
to happen soon.’’ The I.R.A. is drilling in secret, as motorists 
find when they are stopped and turned back with the excuse 
that the road is under repair. That the ‘‘ something ’’ has not 
happened yet is variously explained. It is said that I.R.A. 
agents are collecting funds in America; but the common 
explanation of the delay in its activity is that it was necessary 
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to preserve the appearance of peace and security until the 
_ Eucharistic Congress and the Horse Show were over, so as 
not to frighten visitors away. The Show was a dismal failure, 
owing to the absence of English buyers, and the business done, 
particularly in hunters and polo ponies, was negligible. The 
suffering breeders have, of course, been assured that the Show 
was “‘ ruined by England.”’ 

It is extraordinary to what an extent the “ inhumanity ”’ of 
England is harped on by the Republicans. This country is the 
monster, the bloodsucker, the murderer, responsible for all Ire- 
land’s misfortunes from the days ‘‘ when Malachi wore the collar 
of gold’’ down to the ‘“‘ ruin of the Horse Show ”’ of 1932. 
Posters calling on true patriots to ‘‘ Boycott English Goods ”’ 
adorn the walls and lamp-posts, interspersed with the slogans 
““Up, de Valera,’’ ‘‘ Remember Your Dead,’’ and so on. One 
of the allegations now exploited to encourage the faithful to 
tighten their belts while the President is incubating his 
Promised Land is the representation that England is suffering 
dire privations since her import of Irish foodstuffs and the export 
of British manufactures was stopped. The belief that this is so 
to some extent mitigates the resentment of many patriots at the 
latest example of England’s ‘“‘ cruelty ’’ to Ireland. Everyone 
who opposes the President is stigmatised as ‘‘doing England’s 
dirty work.”’ 

The time appears to be approaching when the J.R.A. will be 
expected to show whether it is or is not the power which it is 
held to be both by its sympathisers and by those who fear it. 
The hope of its supporters and the fear of others is that it will 
very shortly ‘‘ declare a Republic,’” whatever that may mean. 
Meantime the fear of the unknown and the incalculable weighs 
heavily on the normal, peaceable Free Stater, paralysing busi- 
ness effort, inducing secretiveness and moroseness, and permeat- 
ing the atmosphere like a miasma. The knowledge that Mr. de 
Valera has no control over the I.R.A., while it has a strangle- 
hold over him, is one of the imponderables in a most ominous 
situation. 

But there are to be set against this record certain hopeful 
indications. A reaction against Mr. de Valera is distinctly 
growing. ‘There is an orientation of Pro-Treaty elements which 
is making itself more vocal than for a time it was able to do. 
The farmers, who find it very difficult to live on promises, are 
beginning to see the red light. The enrolment of the Old Com- 
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rades Association, under the capable leadership of Dr. O’Hig- 
gins, is proceeding rapidly, standing as it does for the Treaty, 
for law and order, for freedom of speech and for the secrecy 
of the ballot. Its immediate object is to prevent the control of 
an expected general election from being seized by the I.R.A. 
Such small indications as demonstrations of loyalty to our Royal 
Family when their pictures are shown in News Items in the 
cinemas, which only a few months ago would have been violently 
suppressed, are by no means uncommon now. 

Omne ignotum pro horrifico; and the I.R.A. may prove itself 
quite other than the powerful menace it is claimed or feared 
to be, if and when the testing time comes. The forces of law 
and order are by no means insignificant. Apart from the 
‘White Army ”’ above referred to, the official Free State Army 
is a well-disciplined little force, and though it is under the 
control of the President, it is inconceivable that it will join 
forces with the I.R.A. in the event of ‘‘ trouble.’? ‘There is a 
Civic Guard, some 20,000 strong, well disciplined, and inspired 
with no love for the I.R.A., which for a long time has given it 
quite a lot of trouble. Although in Ireland the inevitable never 
happens and the impossible always does, it is almost certainly 
true that the great majority of the Free State citizens have no 
use for a Socialist—even a ‘‘ Christian ’’-Socialist—Republic ; 
but are hoping for a return of the conditions which they enjoyed 
under the Cosgrave régime, including all the advantages and 
none of the disadvantages of partnership with the British 
Empire. 

Another promising event has been the recent condemnation, 
by Cardinal MacRory, of the prevailing strife. Regrettably, the 
Roman Catholic Church in Ireland has too long maintained an 
inscrutable silence on this subject. The fact is that the Church 
is not united as, while nearly all the older and wiser men are 
pro-Treaty, there are many, and particularly amongst the 
younger men, who are attracted by the ‘‘ Christian Republic ”’ 
idea. Their Cardinal has, however, now spoken, and this ought 
to have a steadying effect on public opinion. 

In conclusion, one point must be emphasised. In my recent 
visit I found amongst the pro-Treaty section a feeling of exas- 
peration at the ‘“‘ undignified ’”’ attempts of the British Govern- 
ment to ‘‘ negotiate’’ with Mr. de Valera about the Land 
Annuities. They hold that the President has no intention to 
negotiate, that he is incapable of negotiating, and that any 
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attempt to prolong British effort in this direction will only do 
harm, flattering his inordinate vanity, and enabling him to pro- 
im. to his deluded followers that, while he has no wish to 
pursue the subject, the British ee has got itself into 
such a mess by its tariff war that, to save its face before the 
English public, it has been driven to resume unwelcome discus- 
sions with him. Moreover, that any such attempt would be a 
waste of time, because even an apparent approach to common 
ground would be at once frustrated by some unexpected red 
herring drawn across the track. It is further urged that, if 
things are allowed to take their course, ominous though that 
course may be, the reaction against Mr. de Valera and all his 
hopes and promises will soon lead to his downfall, which will 
be fellowed by a pro-Treaty Administration aavaaes with 
which—assuming there is anything to negotiate about—will be 
easy and dignified. This is the attitude even of sufferers under 
present conditions, who feel in their bones that there will 
inevitably come a reaction in the Free State from foolish dream- 
ing to realities. May it be so! 
HIBERNICUS. 


THE SECOND FIVE YEARS PLAN IN 
THE MAKING. 


W: are now in the position of being able to witness in 


Russia the actual and formal inauguration of a national 
plan—the second Piatiletka. How the first actually 
started and was formulated, who gave the signal ‘“‘ Go!” and 
what were the guiding principles of its operation 1s more or 
less known, but not with that exactness which can generally be 
predicated of any contemporary event. In the work of the New 
Five Years Plan we should be able to follow the progress made 
stage by stage and so should be in a position to appraise the 
relative importance of the machinery of planning and of the 
correlation of forces behind planning. 
Work on the Second Five Years Plan started with a resolution 
passed by the Seventeenth All-Russia Conference of the Com- 


munist Party in January of this year. This was very appro- — 


priate and significant; for it clearly indicated that the national 
plan is no mere abstraction, but is the expression of a concrete 
aim. Whether national planning can be imagined in any historic 
circumstances as the resultant of the co-ordination of economic 
forces is a matter with which I am not concerned. In the 
U.S.S.R., at any rate, the primacy of the will to achieve 
is not disputed. The task of the Plan and the art of planning 
consist in establishing as close a harmony as possible between 
this will to achieve (‘‘ general aim of the Plan’’) and the 
objective economic forces of the country. In other words a Five 
Years Plan is not a scientific discovery of what can be done, but 
an imperative declaration of what ought to be done. 

It is not, however, necessary to suppose that this will to achieve 
is something arbitrary and divorced from realities. Even to will 
something involves a belief that the something willed is realisable ; 
and it is quite certain that the leaders of the Communist Party 
formulated their thesis for national achievement only after a 
great deal of preliminary research. A Five Years Plan is not 
the mere result of revolutionary intuition. Intense and elaborate 
calculations and most complex estimates go to its making. It 
is, indeed, probably correct to say that there is no country 
in the world where accounting is in greater vogue than in the 
Russia of to-day. What, however, I am suggesting is that, 
essential as these calculations and estimates are, they are the 
determining factor neither in the origin nor in the operation 
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of the Plan, which is conceived and carried out with an almost 
fanatical belief in the efficacy of the will. It is this primacy of 
the mind over matter which makes present-day Russia so interest- 
ing and so vigorously alive. And it is this manifestation of the 
supremacy of the human spirit which inclines observers to hail 
what is going on there as something akin to a renaissance. 

In formulating the principles of the Second Five Years Plan 
the Communist leaders had, of course, the benefit of their 
experience of the operation of the first. But in what exactly 
does this experience consist? Generally speaking, it is not easy 
to formulate the mental processes of other persons; but in the 
case of the Bolsheviks, who have always been exceedingly frank 
in the statement of their aims and expectations, thig need be 
no mere matter of speculation. Bolshevism at present seems 
to be identified with a conviction that, great as the expansion 
of the economic forces of Russia has been of late, they 
are capable of still greater. And this conviction is based on the 
fact that for the last eight years the actual development has been, 
almost without exception, ahead of the estimated possibilities. 
Instances, of course, there have been of the unfulfilment of some 
of the projects ; but these are explained as due not to any natural 
causes, but to a lack of what is styled Bolshevik vigilance and 
determination. ‘The experience of the Bolsheviks, then, seems 
to have imbued them with the belief that socialist planning can 
provide for an almost illimitable expansion of the country. ‘They 
have broken therefore contemptuously with any idea of making 
the rates and proportions of past economic development serve as 
a criterion for the future. They ridicule the notion that the 
spontaneous economic laws which operate under capitalism can 
play any part in socialist reconstruction. And they stigmatise 
any attempt to impose so-called objective conditions on such 
reconstruction as the work of ‘‘ wreckers’’ and “‘ traitors.’? To 
base socialist planning on such trends and conditions is the mere 
negation of socialist reconstruction. 

The aim of the Second Plan, as officially formulated at the 
Seventeenth Conference of the Party, is ‘‘ the completion of the 
reconstruction of the whole national economy,’’ a programme 
which, as thus defined, might seem to involve a simple develop- 
ment of the economic forces already released. Nevertheless the 
whole spirit of the resolution passed at the Conference as a 
basis for the second Piatiletka is permeated by an inflexible 
determination to force the pace. The Communist leaders are not 
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satisfied with a mere insistence on maximum development. They 
recommend, that is to say, they command, a level of achievement 
not obviously based on experience, but on their own inordinate 
will to achieve. A few examples will enable readers to realise 
both the grandiose scale of the recommendation and its strictly 
imperative character. 

The Conference deems it necessary (1) to enlarge production of 
machines by the end of the Second Five Years Plan at least to 
three and a half times as compared with 1932; (2) to generate 
in 1937 at least 100 billion kilowatt of electricity as compared 
with 17 billion in 1932; (3) to mine at least 250 million tons 
of coal as compared with 90 million in 1932; (4) to increase the 
output of oil from two and a half to three times; (5) to produce 
at least 22 million tons of pig-iron in 1937 as compared with 
9 million in 1932. "These “‘ directives ’’ (as they are called) I 
have not chosen deliberately; they are simply the first five on 
the list. In fact, they differ in no essential respect from the 
others calling for similar expansion in the production of non- 
ferrous metals, chemicals and automobiles, in the extension of 
railways, river and sea navigation, and in the development of 
highways, roads and of all forms of communication, especially 
radio. 

Were I to represent the working out of the Plan in terms of 
the performance of a symphony by an orchestra, and there is a 
great temptation so to represent it, I should call these “‘ direc- 
tives ’’ of the Communist Conference the basis melody. ‘The 
directives are addressed to the country; and all the institutions 
of the country will at some time or other be included in the 
orchestration of the melody, with the State Planning Commission 
in the réle of conductor. 

The initial task of the Commission is to attempt to arrive at 
the first rough co-ordination of the various sections of the Plan. 
This is achieved by a system of so-called balances. The Plan 
is at bottom a balance between production, distribution and 
exchange, and it is achieved by a chain of material balances 
between the production and consumption of fuel, energy, build- 
ing materials, food-stuffs and raw materials. Then there must 
be a balance between exports and imports, a balance between 
revenue and expenditure, between the demand and supply of 
labour. 

But before any attempt can be made to strike even the first 
draft balance, the all-important question of establishing the 
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relations between accumulation and consumption has to be 
settled. The whole balance of the Plan, as well as every separate 
item of it, depends on the proportions thus established. ‘The 
fact that such an establishment is attempted in advance and 
for a period of years is, in my view, the most peculiar character- 
istic of socialist planning. In capitalist economies the establish- 
ment of a proportion between accumulation and consumption 
has never been and never could be attempted. It is settled by 
the objective trend of development. The fact that in the 
U.S.S.R. planning begins with an attempt to settle in advance 
the proportions of the national income to be devoted to capital 
investments and to be consumed marks indeed the exact point 
of departure of socialism from capitalism. 

The directives of the Communist Conference omit to define 
these proportions explicitly. And this is the only vital element 
in the composition of the Plan which has not been made public. 
This, of course, does not mean that it has not been considered 
or that the question of the proportion between accumulation and 
consumption is left to be settled by chance. The mere fact that 
the directives lay special stress on the necessity of doubling or 
even trebling consumption during the next five years seems 
to furnish implicit proof that this proportion has been settled 
very definitely. Moreover the whole trend of policy and the 
spirit of the time testify to the paramount need of raising the 
present standard of living in the U.S.S.R. One of the deepest 
impressions which a visitor carries away from Russia in 1932 
is that a general amelioration of the conditions of life, good 
food, good clothes and good housing, is being insisted on not 
as something expected to-morrow but as something realisable 
to-day. It may be safely declared that the Second Five Years 
Plan will differ considerably from the first in the attempt it 
makes to satisfy this insistence, and that in the next five years 
a smaller proportion of the national income will be devoted to 
investments and a larger to consumption. 

Yet, while this appears to be an assumption fairly well 
warranted, the fact remains that the actual proportions of these 
vital elements of the Plan have not been divulged. This, I 
take it, has to be defined as the hidden melody of the symphony 
of planning. 

A concentration on light industries and an attempt to raise the 
standard of living could normally be achieved only to the detri- 
ment of the heavy ones; just as the previous concentration on 
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heavy industries was made at the expense of the light ones. 
Yet, as has been seen, the directives of the Communist Con- 
ference provide for an increasing rate of development in the 
heavy industries. ‘This programme of a simultaneous expansion 
of light and heavy industries seems at first a paradox until one 
remembers the fact that the heavy industries were greatly over- 
capitalised under the provisions of the first Plan. ‘The invest- 
ments made in them during the last four years were not only 
enormous but not immediately productive; for the factories and 
plant which have absorbed this capital are either not completed 
or are only partially completed. The full return from it has 
yet to come. On the other hand it is claimed that the future 
development of these industries will be much cheaper than it 
has been, since it will be based mainly on domestic production. 
In this way the main stream of investment is to be directed to 
the light industries, without, however, hampering the progress 
of the heavy ones. 


The question of the proportions between capital investments 


and consumption is the pivotal question of any plan of recon- 
struction. And since it is obvious that in the second Plan this 
proportion will differ greatly from what it was in the first, one 
must regard the second Piatiletka not as a mere replica of the 
first but as marking a definitely new advance in socialist 
development. 

But the second Plan is not only a new departure in respect 
of the division of the national income. ‘The technical revolution 
in agriculture and the great extension within the last few years 
of the socialist section of Soviet economy are bound to change 
the character and the scope of planning. It is one thing to plan 
for the indirect regulation of economic activities which are partly 
individualist ; it is quite another thing to plan for the direct 
control of such activities when they are socialised and State- 
administered. Yet the most profound difference between the 
first and second Five Years Plan can be seen in the method and 
procedure employed. 

The first Plan was the work of the State Planning Commission 
in collaboration with the planning organs of the federated 
republics and the various departments (commissariats) of the 
Union. In other words, it was the work of experts imposed 
on the workers who were called upon to execute it. Later, in 
the course of the operation of the Plan, the Bolsheviks dis- 
covered, so they declared, that the shortcomings and setbacks 
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in execution of the Plan were due to the failure to arouse the 
personal interests of the millions of workers engaged and that 
such success as was achieved was due not so much to the 
accuracy of the estimates of the Plan as to the enthusiasm of 
the workers who identified themselves with the Plan. It was 
this enthusiasm, this zeal for working to full capacity as 
illustrated by the so-called shock methods and socialist emula- 
tion, which is hailed as the corner-stone and guarantee of the 
success of Russian reconstruction. During the last two years 
it has even led to a revision of the schedules of the Plan by 
the workers called ‘‘ counter-plan.’? That is to say a mass 
meeting of workers would be held at which a planning committee 
would be appointed to discuss the official estimates with the 
directors of the factory in respect to output. The revised 
estimates thus arrived at would then be presented to the mass 
meeting, and, if approved by it, would constitute the workers’ 
“ counter-plan ’’ which almost invariably is in advance of what 
the plan prescribed. 

The new method of planning consists in adopting the 
“* counter-plan ’’ from the very start. That is to say the mass 
of workers are now called upon to collaborate in the making 
as well as in the execution of the plan. The first element in 
the art of planning is therefore to imbue the country with the 
feeling that the Plan is not imposed upon it but is the expression 
of its own will and determination. ‘The question then arises 
and cannot be shirked of how far this collaboration of the masses 
with the State Planning Commission is genuine or fictitious. 
This is not easy to answer. Whether a revision of government 
plans by factory workers has a greater or a smaller value than 
a democratic vote it is too early to decide. I can only say, 
firstly, that at present this collaboration is taken very seriously 
by both the government and the workers, and, secondly, that 
it is difficult to point out any other means of executing so 
onerous an operation. 

The stage in which the whole of the country is invited to 
furnish schedules of concrete work is called ‘‘ letting down the 
Plan.’? ‘This descent of the Plan is a long and complicated 
business proceeding on three parallel lines and involving the 
participation of the entire industrial, cultural and scientific 
institutions of the country. The Plan is submitted by the 
Gosplan to the planning commissions of each federal republic 
or autonomous region. It is dispatched to such Union Com- 
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missariats as those of heavy industry, light industry, transport, 
forestry and finance, and then sent further down to syndicates, 
trusts, factories and workshops. And it is presented to the 
Academy of Science and to the two hundred-odd research bodies 
in the country. 

The result is a perfect flood of conferences. There are in 
the first place republican and regional conferences which 
advocate federal needs. There are inter-Commissariat con- 
ferences which co-ordinate production and distribution and settle 
import and export plans as well as problems of finance. There 
is a permanent consultation of the Gosplan experts with local 
experts all over the country. And there are conferences called 
by the Academy of Science and the research institutions, not 
to speak of the thousands of factory and workshop conferences 
of the workers. The range of the conferences is so comprehensive 
as to be quite staggering, extending as it does from a study of the 
resources and navigation of the White Sea region to a discussion 
of new fertilisers and some new ferro-alloys. The part played 
in reconstruction by the Academy of Science and by the other 
scientific bodies is well worth stressing. The close relation now 
established between science and the economic life of the State 
is so novel and unusual as to constitute quite a revolutionary 
change. Science has now come down from the heights and is 
being harnessed to the car of industrialisation. 

The work of co-ordination of this enormous mass of informa- 
tion will be the more difficult since it will obviously involve the 
reconciliation of contrary and often contradictory interests. The 
governments of the Federated Republics will naturally do their 
best to stress the claims of their own territories. They will 
be interested in the geographical distribution of the new 
foundries and will examine the drafts of the Gosplan with a 
view to proving that their own territories can best produce the 
ore. But any chance of particularism being successful is now 
being guarded against by the growing tendency to base the 
distribution of the new factories on economic rather than on 
regional considerations. I refer to the so-called system of 
‘“ economic complexes,’’ which has for its object the binding-up 
of interdependent factories and the grouping of them round 
centres of energy, such as water-power stations and coal and peat 
mines. The idea is, firstly, to save the expense of energy and, 
secondly, to use the by-products of one industry as the raw 
material for another. At present there are three very big com- 
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plexes, the Bobrik chemical combine, which is based on the 
Moscow coal-mining area, the Ural-Kuznetsk iron and coal 
complex which combines the Magnetogorsk ore, the rich 
Kuznetsk coal-mines and the Ural engineering industry, and 
the Dnieper complex, which comprises iron, steel, aluminium 
and chemical works grouped round the Dnieper power station. 

The descent of the second Plan is scheduled to finish at mid- 
summer, when the “‘ counter-plans ”’ will be pouring into the 
Gosplan in their thousands. When I was in Moscow, knowing 
something of the slackness of Russian correspondence, I 
ventured to express some doubt as to whether these reports would 
not be delayed until too late. But I was informed that the 
directors were quite certain that over 9o per cent. of the replies 
would be received in time. The making of the Plan is too public 
and too absorbing to permit of the usual neglect of letters. By 
July toth, I was informed, the bulk of the reports would be 
back and the directors would immediately start collating and 
balancing them. 

The work from this point will be to synthesise the material 
balances, the export and import plan and the general finance 
plan. When in December the second Piatiletka is ratified by 
the Union Congress of Soviets it will be claimed as the first 
National Plan to be created by the collective will of the whole 
nation. 

MIcHAEL FARBMAN. 


EUROPE AND AMERICA: 
AN ECONOMIC CONTRAST. 


OR ten years after the war, and down to the intensified 

economic crisis of 1930-32, three American ideals 

dominated Europe. ‘These ideals were Economic Self- 
sufficiency; Big Business; Rationalisation. It was not that 
these things were absolutely new to Europe. There had been 
distinct tendencies towards them before the World War. During 
the war force of circumstances made States endeavour to be, 
so far as they could be, economically self-sufficient, to encourage _ 
and indeed to rely upon big business, and to rationalise their 
industries. After the war, the immense financial power of the 
United States—the only country left with surplus capital to 
invest—and its brilliant prosperity under the system of economic 
self-sufficiency, big business and rationalisation confirmed the 
European peoples and governments in their opinion that these 
were the right principles upon which to base a modern State. 
Therefore almost every government greatly increased its rates 
of tariff protection so as not to ‘‘ depend ”’ upon other States 
for “‘ vital’ articles, and so as to obtain the wealth and power 
which come with a high degree of industrialisation; at the 
same time it protected its agriculturists from the competition 
of foreign grain, so that the area of home-tillage could be 
extended. Also, the governments learned to depend upon the 
men of big business, the bankers and high financiers, the great 
industrialists ; the whole State was ‘‘ oriented ’’ in the direction 
that their minds took. With all this came rationalisation of 
industry : amalgamations, the ‘‘ scrapping ’’ of old machinery 
to be replaced with the most recent, expensive and labour-saving 
plant ; the minute division of labour, the study of fatigue, effort, 
output, so as to ensure by every sort of scientifically directed 
application of energy the maximum of “‘ mass-production.” 
All this was sheer Americanism and had been the basis of 
the American economy, in an increasing degree, for thirty or 
forty years. 

There was a time, indeed, when the United States had been, 
as Europe had once been, a land of small farmers, of craftsmen, 
and of merchants. This was in the first half of the nineteenth 
century, when the American farmer was a substantial small 
bourgeois living with his family almost entirely on his own 
produce; when the cities were small and when small industries 
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or family groups produced good local furniture, porcelain and 
ironwork ; and when merchants each had their own spheres— 
some owning a ship or two that traded with China, some engaged 
in selling goods and lending capital to the cotton-planters, some 
setting up “‘ stores’? in the new centres of population which 
were always being opened out in the Mississippi Valley or in 
the West. The United States was then a low-tariff country ; 
there were no big fortunes, no opportunities for large amalgama- 
tions or for mass-production plants. It was an America of high 
intellectual achievement in small colleges or just in a village, 
like Concord where Emerson lived. 

All this began to be changed during the Civil War of 1861-65, 
for war on the grand scale is a violent, unnatural activity, which 
forces trade and industry out of their regular channels, and 
drives men into new occupations, new habits, new combinations, 
and new outlooks. The first great and abiding change that the 
Civil War brought was a high tariff. This was not enacted 
for protective purposes (for when engaged in war a country 
has to buy many things abroad) but for revenue. War is 
frightfully costly, and every device is needed for the raising 
of extra revenue. A Civil War tariff was enacted for the Union, 
just as a Civil War income-tax was enacted. When the crisis 
was over and the increased revenue was no longer needed, the 
income-tax was suppressed—but not the high tariff. For more 
than twenty years the United States Government was troubled 
by the problem of the Treasury surplus, for the tariff brought 
in more money than the Government needed. Not until 1894 
did the Treasury surplus disappear, and expenditure became 
equal to revenue ; all the time the tariff was steadily rising. 

Big business, too, began to establish itself in the Civil War. 
Government, in war, has to act in a large way. It has to 
borrow great sums, to “‘ float’’ huge loans; it has to make 
contracts on the grand scale for munitions, food, transport. For 
these purposes it is glad to be able to deal through the big 
business men—the great bankers who can underwrite millions 
of loan-money, or who can ‘‘ place ”’ large blocks of ‘Treasury- 
bills abroad ; the great contractors who can promise to deliver 
millions of rifles or of tins of meat or of pairs of boots; the 
great railway-managers who can guarantee to move the troops 
and provide the vast rolling-stock without which the all- 
devouring war will expire. Jay Cooke was the greatest financier 
in the Civil War, and he established a great organisation and 
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money-power. The Cooke bank failed in 1873, but the house 
of Morgan gathered up all and more of the Cooke power and 
influence and went on from strength to strength. 

Since about 1890 the power of the men of big business has 
been tremendous, and the results of their influence on the 
economic and political life of the country have been striking. 
They were not engineers, but they were responsible for the great 
railway systems of the United States. Jay Gould was the 
money power behind the Erie railroad in the late sixties and 
early ’seventies; later, the Morgan house took it over. The 
amalgamations and groupings organised by Cornelius Vander- 
bilt produced the New York Central system. Harriman was 
the financial brain which saved the Union Pacific from a morass 
of mismanagement; and James K. Hill made the Northern 
Pacific. Men like these were just as good at developing or 
reorganising any other commercial project besides railways. 
J. P. Morgan in 1902 undertook the financing of the amalgama- 
tion of the vast McCormick interests which became the Inter- 
national Harvester Company; in the previous year Morgan’s 
had financed America’s first billion dollar corporation, the 
colossal amalgamation of the steel plants, coal mines, railroads, 
steamship lines and other industries, in the United States Steel 
Corporation. In a vast, undeveloped country of infinite 
resources, with huge spaces of unoccupied land, and a continual 
supply of docile, unskilled immigrant labour, there were 
opportunities for enterprise on the grand scale, for bold opera- 
tions and far-seeing combinations, which, directed by men of 
high imagination, will-power and organising ability resulted in 
dazzling results. Taken as a whole, the influence of the big 
business men has been beneficent to a high degree. Within 
fifty years they made a continent, which consisted largely of 
forest, plain, mountain, desert and swamp, into a land where 
all the conveniences of civilisation are at everybody’s door in 
every corner of the land, with great cities in every quarter, 
splendid communications, schools and colleges, the complex 
paraphernalia of an industrial civilisation. 

The giant industrial plants—steel works, oil refineries, auto- 
mobile works, plant for every known kind of manufactured 
article—were built up behind the high tariff wall which encircled 
the whole country. This assurance of the great internal market 
made possible amalgamations on the grand scale and price-fixing 
agreements extending over the whole land. The high tariff and 
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the big home market, and the application of science to industry 
naturally fostered mass-production. It was common sense that 
the large manufacturers should reduce their overhead charges 
and keep cost of production low by producing commodities in 
quantities sufficient to supply the whole country at a uniform 
price, and with a surplus to supply overseas markets. There- 
fore every industry was rationalised, and the most careful 
studies were made at every stage of production to economise 
labour, to co-ordinate effort, to increase output, to sell in 
quantity. All the great industries rationalised themselves on 
a nation-wide scale—the American Telegraph and Telephone 
Company, the General Electric Company, the United States 
Steel Corporation, the United Biscuit Company, and perhaps 
more than any other, the Ford automobile works. It was in 
1908 that Henry Ford inaugurated the completely rationalised 
system of mass-production, when he began producing his model 
T. Even two years later, however, there were no more than 
458,000 automobiles in the United States, but by 1915 the Ford 
Works had produced a total of one million cars; and by 1925 
they were producing two million cars a year. When the produc- 
tion of Model T was discontinued in 1928 fifteen million cars 
had been completed.* 

The world war with its insatiable demands for mass-produc- 
tion articles speeded up the process of rationalisation. ‘The 
United States ceased to be a characteristically agricultural 
country, and became the great ideal land of industrialism. The 
farming class became more and more depressed, producing with 
the help of mechanisation and science an ever-increasing 
quantity of food, which they sold at a low competitive world- 
price, while every manufactured article which they purchased 
was priced high by the tariff-sheltered combines. The industrial 
worker was well off; his wages were high, and new industries 
and new extensions still occupied him fully, in spite of 
rationalisation. With an automobile for every four persons, 
the whole United States was turned into a great playground 
for the American people. Local barriers of custom and culture 
were broken down, and the whole land became one uniform 
“‘ cultural as well as geographical entity.’ 

After the war the spell of industrial America fascinated 
Europe, influenced also by an inflow of American capital which 


* Hacker and Kendrick, The United States since 1865, p. 617. 
+ Ibvid., p. 698. 
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to some extent determined European methods of business. Great 
Britain was already industrialised and had been so for nearly 
a century. Indeed it was from Great Britain that the Americans 
had their first lessons in industrialisation. The Continent of 
Europe, however, had never been given over to big-scale 
industrialism, like England. It had remained, at basis, agri- 
cultural, with a substantial peasantry and many small landed 
properties. There were a few large industrial combinations, 
like the Krupp works of Essen, or the Dye Trust of Baden, 
but in general plants and businesses were comparatively small. 
There was little mass-production; goods were produced with a 
view to quality rather than quantity; and there were innumer- 
able craftsmen employing only their own family or some ten or 
twelve assistants. “The war, for the time being, changed all 
this. The craftsmen were drafted into the armies and their 
workshops had to close. The small manufacturing businesses 
could not underwrite the big contracts for the masses of goods 
which war governments required. Only big businesses could 
command the necessary amount of capital, labour and material, 
and could negotiate for the necessary licences and exemptions 
from government. Naturally, every worker had to be put to 
the fullest possible use; there was every incentive towards 
rationalisation of industry and towards subordinating everything 
to the production of masses of articles of standard pattern and 
uniform grade. These were the American methods; and when 
the war came to an end, an exhausted Continent of Europe, 
depending upon America for fresh supplies of capital, continued, 
and further adopted, these American methods. European 
nationalism also helped on the process. ‘The desire of all the 
‘““New States’ to be self-sufficient; not to depend on their 
neighbours for any goods; to produce enough for their own 
market and a surplus for export—these causes led to tariffism 
and rationalisation in nearly every country. 

The result of this policy, of building up new industries and 
of scientifically rationalising old ones, within the protective ring 
of a high tariff, has been to produce great industrial, and also 
agricultural, surpluses, by the effort of relatively few hands. 
And as the surpluses cannot be sold abroad—because each State 
has its own surplus and its own protective tariff—the factories 
and even the farms have to go on “‘ short time,’’ or have to 
be closed altogether. The workers cannot work and cannot 
buy, international trade ceases, and the shocking modern 
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tragedy of poverty in the midst of plenty settles on the people. 

That a high all-round protective tariff and thorough-going 
rationalisation are a mistaken policy for a European country 
is obvious in the case of Germany. ‘The German is careful and 
laborious, highly trained, and has a long tradition of craftsman- 
ship behind him. He is frugal, likes his work, and will labour 
for what, from an American point of view, is a small wage. 
There is nothing to be gained by rationalising such labour. The 
capital charges for the expensive buildings and the machinery 
(which must always be of the latest kind) are probably far more 
than would be the wages of the workers that they save. German 
rationalisation only involves the country in an excess of manu- 
factured goods, produced by comparatively few hands, so that 
vast numbers are unemployed; and the tariffs (and the 
rationalised industries) of other countries prevent the German, 
surplus goods from being absorbed. Every other Continental 
country is in a similar position. They have all an abundant 
supply of skilled and comparatively cheap labour ; a vast output 
of standardised goods is of no use to them; there is really no 
economic justification for rationalisation. The determination 
to make everything that can be made in the country, and not 
to buy it from abroad, depresses the economy of all countries. 
France produces good light motor-cars of high quality. Ger- 
many is admirably equipped by skill and organisation to produce 
heavy electrical goods; and there was a very profitable trade 
between the two countries in those two classes of goods. But 
the ‘‘interest’’ of particular groups of employers in each 
country, and the passion for economic self-sufficiency, has 
resulted in powerful demands for a high tariff at the German 
frontier against French cars, and at the French frontier against 
German electrical goods. ‘Therefore, the Germans have to 
restrict their efficient and profitable electrical industry, and have 
to foster a rather unsuitable light-car industry, while the French 
have to throttle their light-car business, and to try to build up 
enough plants to supply themselves with heavy electrical goods. 

The drift towards rationalisation has, of course, been increased 
by wage-rigidity and cost-rigidity. High wages, growing 
higher with the scarcity of gold, inevitably drive employers 
to instal the most labour-saving machinery, to lighten their 
overhead charges by mass-production, and to lay-off every work- 
man who can conceivably be dispensed with. If the workers 
had, after the war, accepted lower wages, more men could have 
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been employed, they would have been allowed to spend more time 
over each job, output would have been less, but the quality 
of the output would have been higher, and old markets might 
have been retained or won back. Rigid prices, made by agree- 
ments between producers within the protecting wall of a high 
tariff, have also prevented the revival of craftsmanship and of 
small-scale manufacturers who depend for their materials and 
tools upon the big businesses. 

The Americanisation of industry in Europe has clearly not 
been a success. High tariff protection, rationalisation, and 
mass-production are of no use to old-established societies of 
highly skilled people. They bore remarkable results in the 
United States because of its vast internal market, its un- 
developed resources, its continuous supply of cheap immigrant 
labour, its self-sufficiency in raw materials. Even in the United 
States the limit of the benefits to be obtained from rationalisation 
and mass-production seems to have been reached, and indeed 
overpassed. There never were any benefits for Europe in turning 
from craftsmanship to mass-production; and to craftsmanship 
Europe should return. Europe is not as yet a self-conscious 
entity which can direct its will this way and that. It is, how- 
ever, a collection of civilised and powerful governments which 
can choose their own policies. So far, they have encouraged 
all the forces that make for rationalisation and mass-production. 
They can now direct their policies to encourage the opposite 
tendencies, to promote craftsmanship, to give opportunities to 
small-scale industries, and to foster the exchange of goods of 
quality among all the countries of the world. 

There are certain specific steps which, if taken by two or 
three governments, would undoubtedly set in motion the desired 
restoration of an economy based on craftsmanship and quality. 
The first step is to recognise frankly that each people has 
aptitudes, which are due to inherited characteristics, to tradi- 
tional skill, to local advantages of Nature, to a hundred different 
circumstances. When this fact is recognised, the obsession 
of the governmental mind for economic self-sufficiency will be 
modified, and international arrangements will be made, 
encouraging exchange in the commodities for which each people 
has a special aptitude. The first essential step towards a 
restoration of craftsmanship and quality production in Europe 
is the abandonment of the extreme system of economic self- 
sufficiency and of extreme protection for everything which can 
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be made, whether well or ill, in any one country. Under a 
system of at any rate partially free exchange, craftsmanship 
will certainly revive; the woodworkers of Switzerland and 
Germany, the ironwork craftsmen of North Italy, the lace- 
workers of Flanders, the steel craftsmen of Sheffield and the 
rest will find ‘‘ vents’ for their goods. 

A second, definite step which could be effectively taken by 
governments, is to free the craftsmen and all who aim at being 
craftsmen from expensive and hampering bureaucratic restric- 
tions. ‘The general tendency of modern legislation has been, 
on the one hand, to encourage large-scale mass-production 
industries by a protective tariff and, on the other hand, to place 
heavy burdens and restrictions upon those industries, in the 
interest of the workers. Only large-scale industries can 
adequately meet those demands and undertake the large amount 
of clerical work which they involve and which increases the over- 
head charges. Independent craftsmen and small businesses, 
owing to their comparatively small turnover, cannot afford to 
add heavy clerical expenses, involved by government intertfer- 
ence, demands for information, for returns, for forms to be 
filled up. Government must somehow reconcile itself, and its 
duty towards the workers, with allowing businesses more free- 
dom from bureaucracy. Where a business is conducted by a 
man and his own family, or by a master-craftsman and lawfully 
indentured apprentices, there is a prima facie case for not 
bringing it under laws limiting hours or days of work, or for 
levying contributions to unemployment insurance. 

The greatest practical agency for restoring craftsmanship and 
small-scale enterprise is, or could be, the technical high schools 
and technical colleges which exist in most large cities of Western 
and Central Europe. ‘These institutions are magnificently 
equipped and staffed by highly trained and competent teachers. 
It appears, however, that they have come more and more to 
emphasise the methods of large-scale industry in their teaching 
and in the plant which they instal in their laboratories. The 
technical high schools and technical colleges assume large-scale 
industry as the permanent basis of the modern economy. ff, 
however, governments, which are the prime cause of the con- 
centration upon large-scale industry everywhere, were to change 
their policy, by adopting more generous tariff-systems and other 
means for encouraging small-scale industry and craftsmanship, 
the technical schools and colleges would quickly follow. Many 
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teachers would be only too delighted to return to the ideals 
of craftsmanship, if the economic conditions outside gave oppor- 
tunities to their graduates to employ themselves in this way. 
With these technical institutions powerfully oriented towards 
craftsmanship and quality-industry, the economic life of each 
country would be gradually adapted to those things too. Large- 
scale industries and mass-production could remain for many 
classes of goods; but would not be the all-absorbing functions 
of economic life. 

The prime reform—and the most simple, for it requires only 
an effort of will—is that governments should abandon the wicked 
principle of economic nationalism, and should lead their peoples 
away from it. Economic nationalism involves not merely the 
retrograde movement towards self-sufficiency; it is based not 
only on the desire of a nation to be completely independent ; 
it is also based on an unacknowledged but indubitable desire 


to injure the neighbouring nation. The prevailing animus_ 


against imports is due to the belief that imports benefit the 
foreigner. ‘The importing nation does not want to benefit the 
foreigner ; for certain obscure reasons it wants to injure him. 
This absurd, immoral and unchristian view of life must be 
abandoned. Governments and statesmen should boldly declare 
at all times that there is a duty for nations, just as there is 
for individuals, to desire the good of each other. The prevail- 
ing, if unacknowledged, desire of each nation to injure its 
neighbour is the result of pure, irrational prejudice, for, as 
Adam Smith pointed out in The Wealth of Nations, the poverty 
of one people makes poverty of another ; and the wealth of every 
nation contributes to the wealth of every other. 
R. B. Mowat. 


FAN AEOPY 


THE ROMANCE OF PALESTINE. 


«WT is lovely to be back. ‘I was glad when they said unto 
me : we will go into the House of the Lord. Our feet shall 
stand in thy gates : O Jerusalem.’ ’? Romance and solid mate- 

rialism may sound odd bedfellows; but they can be excellent 

working partners, if they are wise enough to differ on occasions. 

While my companion tested hill-climbing and gear-ratios and 

petrol consumption in the Mountains of Moab, I trailed the 

highways and byways of Palestine in search of life and romance ; 
and as he was a materialist, I made my diary my confidant, and 
it will tell what I thought and saw and heard. 

I was out early and away through the Damascus Gate, across 
the Via Dolorosa and down towards the Haram es Sherif or, to 
call it by the name which all recognise better, the Temple Area. 
My luck was in. A sudden tap on the arm and an old friend, 
a distinguished member of the Supreme Moslem Council, was 
welcoming me back to Jerusalem and offering himself as my 
escort to show me the new tomb of the Mauvlani Mohamed Ali 
el Hindi in the Haram. “It is lovely,’’ he went on, ‘‘ and it 
is rather a triumph for us Moslems. We completed it in 
ten days between the acceptance of our invitation that he 
should be buried here, and the arrival of the body. That was 
a great material satisfaction. But politically the feat is far 
more important. The burial of this famous Indian Moslem 
patriot here within the Precincts of one of the holiest places in 
Islam has created the tradition throughout the Mohammedan 
world, that the Haram is the Westminster Abbey of Islam. And 
that puts us one up on the Jews. They may be making their 
National Home in Palestine, but they never thought of making 
their National Mausoleum in Jerusalem.”’ 

As we talked, we walked: and soon we were standing on the 
great white-paved platform of the Haram, looking out across 
the Brook Kidron towards the Mount of Olives and Bethany. 
The day was warming into spring, and there were crowds every- 
where, on the pavements, on the steps leading to the Dome of 
the Rock, on the grass and in the deep shade of the ilex and 
cypresses, rows and rows of fellahin (peasants), sitting or lying 
half-drowsed under the blue sky. It was the month of Ramadan 
during which, between sunrise and sunset, no morsel of food, 
no drop of water may pass the “ true believer’s”’ lips. Every 
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now and then a figure would rise to his feet and move slowly 
to the ablution basins where he would purify himself, hands, 
feet, face and teeth. And then he would return to his place and 
stand and prostrate himself in prayer towards Mecca, alone and 
absolutely indifferent to all around him, and by them as com- 
pletely ignored. Islam is really impressive in its individualism : 
no priests: no service: only worship. My friend read my 
thoughts and spoke with bitterness of the iconoclasm of 
Mustapha Kemal in Turkey. ‘‘ Every man, be he Christian 
or Jew or Moslem, has religion in his soul—the instinct that 
there is a God who does play a part in all our lives. To try to 
stifle it or any such instinct by legislation is frankly silly. All 
these simple fellows here have religion in their hearts; and this 
place is the focus of that religion. They love it.” 

Our steps were next turned to a corner of the Precincts, where 
from a height of some forty feet we overlooked the Wailing 
Wall. Heaped up—that is the mot juste—against Solomon’s 
huge monoliths, was a dense crowd of Jews. But among them 
I noticed few of the post-war immigrant class. The great 
majority belonged conspicuously to the picturesque pre-war 
types, the men wearing wide-brimmed beaver-trimmed hats over 
their curling side-ringlets: the women in stiff bunchy skirts 
with gay handkerchiefs on their heads. They were oriental 
to look at, and their endless lament over the Destruction of the 
Temple had a wailing minor-keyed oriental rise and fall. And 
as they sang they caressed and kissed the huge stones and 
washed them with their tears. And their tears were real. My 
friend watched them dispassionately. ‘‘ They too, poor things, 
love this place, just as we love it; and for them, too, Jerusalem 
is the centre of their religion, but,’’ and his voice suddenly 
became metallic, “‘ there are other Jews, the new Jews, who 
would make our city the capital of their State. Never... .” 
And he turned sharply on his heel. 

Our last visit was to the El Aksa Mosque which stands on the 
reputed site of Solomon’s stables. As I stood just over the 
threshold in my socks, I could see far away in front of the 
Praying Niche which points to Mecca a single row of praying 
fellahin. Up and down: up and down; and as they prostrated 
themselves, forehead to earth, the play of the clean soles of their 
bare feet looked like strikers moving in a piano, and the whisper 
of their prayers came to me like the surge of distant waves 
in an echoing cave. But noon was upon us, and more fellahin 
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were arriving for the midday prayer. They all looked at me 
and my foreign clothes and hat; and I heard one of them mutter 
into his beard : ‘‘ Ya Yahudi ’’ (O Jew). I did feel an intruder. 


After my Sunday lunch, I drove out to revisit the Church of 
the Nativity at Bethlehem. Most guides are loathsome; but my 
lucky fate was a local Christian Arab, who really was interested. 
And soon his flair for the dramatic had completely won me. 
The Empress Helena’s dream and the discovery of the Inn and 
of the Wooden Manger itself; the extraordinary luck which 
saved the Church when the Arabs mistook a fresco of the Three 
Magi in semi-Persian, semi-Arab costume for a picture of the 
Heroes of Islam; the subsequent squalid history of the building, 
first when it stabled the warhorses of the Crusaders, and later, 
after the Arab reconquest, when it became the night quarters 
of camels unsold in the weekly market. ‘‘ Indeed in those 
days,’’ commented my Cicero; ‘‘ Christian worship must have 
been quite a secondary function here. But let us hope,’’ he went 
on piously, ‘‘ that common adversity at any rate bred a Chris- 
tian harmony within these sanctified walls, which latterly has 
been so notoriously absent. The scandals there have been! The 
brawls! Even fisticuffs under the shadow of the High Altar! 
And over what? An Armenian procession crosses a Latin 
carpet: a Greek matting overlaps a tiny section of Armenian 
pavement: a Latin floorsweeper overreaches into Greek terri- 
tory. It is disgusting.’’ 

In the Grotto itself the blatancy of Christian discord and 
rivalry is appalling. The domed recess over the ‘‘ Place of the 
Birth ’’ is still charred and smoke-stained from damage done on 
Christmas Eve, 1870, when the Latins and the Greeks came to 
blows and between them set the place on fire. Below the dome 
on the floor is a gold and silver Star. It was the spark which 
kindled the Crimean War. ‘The Greeks owned the site and 
placed the Star there as a memorial; whereupon the Latins, 
protesting that this was an infringement of the status quo, 
surreptitiously removed it. The fat was in the fire. The Tsar 
backed the Greeks and Napoleon III the Latins. ‘‘ The story 
of the final rupture is worth telling,’ said my Cicero. ‘“‘ The 
infidel Turks in an eleventh-hour attempt to patch up this 
Christian quarrel, invited both the French and the Russian 
Ministers to state their cases here where we are now standing. 
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They came: neither would budge an inch: there were high 
words: and eventually the Russian departed up that stairway 
into the Greek Convent, while the Frenchman stumped up the 
other into the Latin Church. And how much British blood and 
treasure was squandered in the ghastly Crimea? Palestine is a 
queer place. I think it is the altitude. You westerners do get 
terribly excited and hysterical.”’ 

We had talked in whispers: for kneeling in deepest devotion 
before the ‘‘ Place of the Birth ’’? were two women of Bethlehem, 
wearing the high starched linen coifs and the short red coats 
and the thick black skirts which are peculiar to the village 
since Crusader days. They bowed low over the Star, kissed it 
fervently, and then, rising slowly, backed awkwardly out of the 
Presence. A thought of my friend in the Haram. ‘‘ They, too, 
have religion in their hearts and this place is the focus of 
their religion. ‘They love it.’’ 


My Jewish host bore with commonplaces for a short five 
minutes and then, inevitably : ‘‘ And what do you think of the 
situation this year?’’ I replied that the Jews and the Arabs 
seemed to be more on each others’ nerves than ever, and that I was 
thankful that I did not live in Palestine now. His reaction was 
dynamic. ‘* Well, perhaps you understand now what we Jews 
feel. Year in, year out, it’s like living in a perpetual state 
of siege. The 1929 riots opened our eyes to the physical weak- 
ness of our numerical minority; and ever since we have been 
afraid for our very lives. That’s a jolly reflection after fifteen 
years of your national Home. Why did you British promise 
it if you didn’t mean it? I’m damned if I know what you’re 
after. And to-day the Arabs don’t trust you any more than we 
do. But they’re no fools. Do you remember how Turkey bam- 
boozled you all at Lausanne? Well, the Arabs are taking a leaf 
out of Mustapha Kemal’s book. But take it from me; we are 
not going to be balked by the Arab or by you either, whatever 
you do. Listen to me. It will do you good. Who rules the 
world to-day? America. Who made you give Ireland her free- 
dom? America. And who will make you give us Jews our 
rights? America. Got me?” 

My efforts to discuss the future were bitterly disappointing. 
One minute my friend would protest that he was a moderate 
Jew; the next he would declare that the proposed Legislative 
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Council would be merely a tool in British hands and that the 
High Commissioner’s casting vote would always be controlled 
by selfish Imperialism. ‘‘ It would be far better for Palestine— 
but not perhaps for the British Empire—if the League of 
Nations appointed a Swedish High Commissioner with no axe 
to grind.’”” And so on, and so on... . In desperation I even- 
tually started on another tack. ‘‘ But how do you Jews inter- 
pret the Balfour Declaration?’ The reply was astounding. 
‘“ We Jews are not out for a numerical majority, nor yet for the 
possession of the majority of the land; but we do demand our 
rights as the intellectual majority in the country. We are 
Europeans and we must be paramount; and in any future scheme 
of self-government in Palestine we must hold the key positions, 
finance, public security and justice.’’ 

“ But,” I parried, ‘‘ that is tantamount to a Jewish State. 
Balfour never promised that.’’ 

““No,”’ came the quick retort, ‘‘ but he meant it. Did he 
intend that we should be handed over body and soul to the 
tender mercies of an ignorant Arab majority? Do you know 
what happens to our Jews in the Arab Yemen? ‘They have to 
wear distinctive dress: they may not build houses above a 
certain height : they may not ride horses: and Jewish orphans 
are forcibly absorbed into Islam. Did Balfour mean that to 
happen to us here?’’ 

This was hopeless. ‘‘ What about the League and our Man- 
date? You have your guarantees.’’ He shrugged his shoulders. 
** We have learned to distrust your Mandate. The truth of the 
matter is that you British love the Arab and his Desert. You 
recoil from the Jew and the Ghetto.’’ 


Leaving Jaffa, I gave a lift to a German Jew of the pre-war 
settler type. ‘‘ Why can’t the British Government and the 
Zionist leaders leave us alone to run our own show for a bit? 
You’re foreigners. You British are British; the Zionists are 
anything, German, American, Polish, Italian, French, Czech ; 
and the only reason why you are all here is that some govern- 
ment or some organisation is paying you huge salaries. If only 
we had a free hand to make neighbourly arrangements with our 
Arab friends without all this messing about with International 
Agreements. And I’m not speaking only for the local Jewish 
farmer. The Arab farmer is just as fed up as we are.”’ 
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My Arab hosts had assured me that the party would be 
entirely informal. It was anything but. The atmosphere was 
almost official and, worse still, very classical. And my kitchen 
Arabic is as far divorced from the classical as Edgar Wallace 
is from Chaucer. Happily a good few of them did talk French 

‘or English and away we went. It was useless, they said, for 
Arabs to be accommodating; for everyone knew that Great 
Britain was ruled by the Jews. ‘‘ Palestine is under the British 
Mandate, but Great Britain is under the Jewish Mandate ”’ 
(loud laughter). And the Legislative Council would be pure 
eyewash, as the British casting vote would always go in favour 
of the Jews. ‘‘ The truth of the matter is that you British are 
afraid of the Jews and you aren’t afraid of us Arabs. Why did 
you shelve the proposal for an Agricultural Bank which would 


lend our fellahin money at reasonable rates? Because the Jews — 


want to leave the poor Arab farmer in the hands of the money- 
lenders, so that sooner or later he will go bankrupt and his 
land will be forced into the public market where the Jews can 
pick it up for a song for Zionist immigrants. But time is on our 
side. Zionism is charity-fed; and all Jews, even the most 
charitably-minded, want dividends on their investments. If we 
became accommodating now, there would be dividends and a 
boom in Jewish subscriptions; but as things are. ... Well, we 
Sialiisee. <2n5— 


From a distance the new Zionist colony with its red roofs 
and Scotch firs and whitewash, looked solid, even pretty; but 


when we reached it I could only think of Martin Chuzzlewit’s | 


Eden. Across the communal Square, where six undersized nags 
were straining and swerving to drag a battered country cart 


out of a morass of mud, we found the committee of the Colony. 
She was an odd blend—an Irish-American-Jewess—but with the | 
wonderful brogue and the mature serenity of Mary Jane in our © 


Dublin nursery long ago. She was sorry about the weather. , 
“You must be thinking it’s a fine lot of messers we are here rt: 
but you ought to have seen the place our first winter. We are’ 
getting along, and perhaps you’d like to see round a bit? The 
Kindergarten is in that block over there.’’ 

‘ Block”? was a euphemism: but the kindergarten was a} 
revelation. The three-roomed bungalow was well-roofed and! 


warm, and on a wide verandah stood a row of the smallest' 
| 


— 
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galoshes I have ever seen, and two of the largest umbrellas 
I have ever seen. ‘‘ When it’s raining we can get six at a time 
under each, so the little ones get dry to school.’? The children 
looked healthy and happy and were tidily, if simply, dressed ; 
and though they were of Russian and Polish and German parent- 
age, all spoke Hebrew as their mother tongue. The revival 
of Hebrew as a living language is certainly a feather in the 
Zionists’ cap. 

When we were leaving, I asked our hostess what diversions 
there were for the Elders of the Colony. ‘There was nothing 
priggish in her reply. ‘‘ Indeed, precious little. But it can’t 
be helped. We are pioneers. Our children will get the diver- 
sions when we are dead. But as a matter of fact, we don’t 
seem to want diversion. You see, the men are out in the fields 
or at the market all day, and we are hard at cooking and wash- 
ing and mending and seeing to the children. And when night 
comes, we are all so tired that we just sit, until we go to bed. 
We don’t mind so long as the children are all right.’’ 


Just past Capernaum a huge Bashi-Bazouk of an Arab hailed 
us for a lift, and once aboard, like all Arabs who chance upon 
a ready-made audience, he started talking nineteen to the dozen. 
He had been a Turkish conscript on Gallipoli and in Palestine ; 
but in 1916 he had “ joined’? (what he really meant was 
“« deserted to’’) the British Army. ‘‘ The Turks were devils to 
us Arabs—no pay and next to no food, and you never knew 
when you mightn’t be hung as a spy. And their German officers 
called us cattle and used us for all the dirty work. And you 
British shot at us day and night. So it seemed to me that I 
was for it, one way or another, unless I began to look after 
myself. I ‘ joined’ you one morning just before dawn. Your 
sentry had a shot, but before he had time to have another, I was 
in your trenches with my hands up and roaring ‘ Johnny.” 
And then we went to a lovely prisoners’ camp in Egypt—lots of 
food, two blankets each, and, of course, no work. It was grand. 
And then one day, to our disgust, a young British officer came 
and asked us to go and fight for the Arabs against the Turks 
in the Hejaz. We didn’t want to go anywhere to fight anyone ; 
but the officer was so polite that we couldn’t say ‘ No’ at once; 
so we asked him : ‘ Will there be bully beef and blankets there ?’ 
And he said: ‘ Of course: and new uniforms and a gun apiece 
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and good pay.’ So we said that we didn’t mind and would go. 
And it was fine in Mecca too—British gold, more bully, and, 
of course, no work. And it was better still after the Armistice 
with King Feisal in Damascus: new uniforms, grand food, 
British gold again, and, of course, no work. But then, just as 
we were all nice and comfortable, the French came and spoiled 
everything. Feisal went: and so did we. Back to Mecca. But 
this time it was rotten—no British gold, no bully, and, worse 
still, Ibn Saud started a war against us. His Wahabis were sure 
to win and I hadn’t come to Mecca to get killed ; so I just went 
off across the desert and ‘ joined’ the Emir Abdullah in Trans- 
jordan. That was anyhow safer than Mecca, and even if some 
British officers did try to make us work a little, there was always 
a bit to be made selling the rifles which you gave to us Arabs 
during the war, to the Jews in Palestine who paid fine prices 
and took all they could get. But I’m finished with soldiering 
now—at least until the next war. I’m off to get married in 
Damascus. A friend of mine has fixed it all up. She’s thirty 
which is a bit old; but she wants a husband badly and isn’t 
particular. And as she has a decent dowry, I’m not particular 
either.”’ He laughed until the tears ran down his swarthy 
cheeks. 

When he asked to be put down I inquired about his passport. 
He gave another great laugh. ‘‘ What do I want with a pass- 
port?’ he shouted. ‘‘ What do I care about frontiers? I am an 
Arab and the son of an Arab. Syria and Palestine and Trans- 
jordan and Iraq all belong to us, the Arabs.”’ 

OWEN ‘TWEEDY. 


GOETHE AND MUSIC. 


HEN studying the various aspects of the influence of 

poetry on music, we shall probably come to the conclu- 

sion that there is scarcely a lyrical poet who has 
stimulated composers more profoundly, maturing everything 
great in them to fullest fruition, than Goethe. On the other 
hand, his poems became known to wide circles of music-lovers 
through the medium of musicians like Mozart, Beethoven, 
Schubert, Schumann, Brahms, Hugo Wolf and Metner; a 
popularity they would not have enjoyed to that extent without 
the composers’ co-operation. But Goethe’s lyrical poetry had 
another, scarcely less important, influence upon the musicians 
of his time and the following periods: it helped to refine their 
literary taste, and was instrumental in creating more delicate 
discrimination in the selection of poems chosen by the composer 
and in establishing a higher standard of esthetic values in the 
performer, so that the programmes of our serious Liedersingers 
offer us at the same time an anthology of the noblest lyrical 
poems of German literature. 

I should like to introduce the following brief study of our 
subject with the pertinent question raised by W. von Bock in his 
valuable book Goethe and His Attitude Towards Music : ‘‘ What 
was music to Goethe and what was Goethe to music?’ In order 
to understand both aspects of this problem we must not forget 
that the cultural level of musicians in the eighteenth century— 
with the exception of Zelter, Mendelssohn and Beethoven—was, 
comparatively speaking, low, and that Weimar, the capital of a 
small principality, had necessarily to dispense with the intense 
musical life already flourishing in the Vienna of those days. 
Goethe himself complains of the barrenness of his musical milieu 
in a letter to his friend Zelter: ‘‘ J] am grieved to say that, as 
far as music is concerned, I consider myself cut off from this 
highest and most exquisite enjoyment.’’ And further in a letter 
to Frau Unger : ‘‘ I am not a judge of music, for I am lacking 
in the indispensable technical knowledge. I can therefore only 
speak of its effect upon me when listening to it repeatedly and 
without prejudice.”’ 

And yet, owing to the fact that his numerous Singspiele (we 
would nowadays call them light operas) were chosen as libretti 
by various composers, Goethe had to supervise their musical 
setting and to exchange views with his collaborators, Kayser, 
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Hiller, Reichardt, Zelter. Those discussions between poet and 
composer, dealing with the most intricate details of phrasing 
and rhythm, testify to Goethe’s delicate musical perceptions 
and often remind us of the correspondence between Hugo von 
Hofmannsthal and Richard Strauss. 

What Goethe missed in his collaboration with musicians was a 
really powerful, dramatic composer like Gluck or Mozart, who 
by circumstances, often of a political nature, were compelled 
to choose French or Italian libretti of a frequently questionable 
poetical character. Goethe alludes to this perplexing feature of 
the operatic life of his time, namely: either a good libretto set 
to music by an inferior composer, or wretched poetry spoiling 
great music, in a conversation with Eckermann (October oth, 
1828) : ‘‘ One thing is certain: I cannot enjoy an opera unless 
its subject is as perfect as the music, so that both keep pace with 
each other and that the libretto might be performed by itself as 
pure drama.’’ How prophetic Goethe was in judging this musical _ 
form which was destined to develop on such unforeseen lines, 
can be discovered from his notes to the translation of Diderot’s 
Rameau’s Nephew: ‘‘ All modern operative music is treated in 
two ways: Either by accepting it as an independent art, deve- 
loping and practising it as such, thereby deriving enjoyment 
from a purely esthetic point of view as the Italians do, or by 
considering it as a corollary to intellect, feeling, passion, and 
treating it accordingly. This is the method of the French and 
the Germans. The Italians, on the one hand, cultivate sweet 
harmony, pleasant sounding melody, consulting the singer’s 
voice and thus delighting the refined ears of their countrymen. 
But, just on account of this method, they will perhaps be 
reproached with not having done full justice to the words. The 
German and French composers, however, proceed differently. 
They make a point of satisfying the sense of the poem, its emo- 
tional aspects, and work hand in hand with the poet. They go 
out of their way to write strange harmonies, melodies in the 
declamatory style, forceful modulations and abrupt transitions, 
in order to express transports of passion, anguish or despair. 
Such composers will certainly be approved by the cultured, but 
may incur the reproach of offending the ears of those who simply 
wish to enjoy beauty of sound without letting their heart and 
their brain take part in this zsthetic pleasure.”’ 

That Goethe did appreciate really great operatic works, when- 
ever he had a chance of hearing them, may be concluded from the 
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enthusiasm with which he used his influence to bring them 
before the public. Mozart’s Don Giovanni, for instance, was per- 
formed in Weimar under his direction. As to his appreciation 
of the great composers in general, he was sometimes handicapped 
by personal inclination, insufficient and one-sided musical equip- 
ment and lack of opportunity. It seems, for instance, incompre- 
hensible to us that Beethoven, the first modern composer whose 
work reflects the intellectual tendencies of his day, should have 
meant so comparatively little to the thinker and artist Goethe. 
The reason for this surprising lack of sympathy was generally 
supposed to be that the courtier felt out of tune with the un- 
happy composer’s rough, embittered and decidedly democratic 
mentality. 

Much light has been thrown on this problem by Romain 
Rolland’s minute researches in his book Goethe and Beethoven, 
enabling us at last to find our way through the maze of anecdotes 
and legends and to judge both poet and musician in a less biased 
spirit. Goethe felt a truly sincere admiration for Beethoven’s 
greatness, speaking, for instance, of his ‘‘ unvarying delight in 
Beethoven’s music.’’? On another occasion, when Marianne von 
Willemer expressed the hope ‘‘ that Beethoven might one day 
set to music the Lieder aus dem westoestlichen Divan,’’ he 
replied : ‘‘ Yes, the poet is rarely understood, and only the com- 
poser’s mood is conveyed to us; but Beethoven has accomplished 
miracles in this regard.’’ In the same enthusiastic vein did he 
speak of Beethoven’s incidental music to Egmont: ‘‘ Beethoven 
has followed all my intentions with admirable flair.’’ But this 
admiration was tempered partly by his lack of musical 
experience (Goethe’s knowledge of music always remained 
restricted to folk-songs, Bach, Mozart, Haendel and Palestrina), 
partly by his innate dislike, in life and in art, to anything 
explosive, colossal and depressing. For the same reason he 
disliked Weber’s Freischiitz and Euryanthe. ‘This natural aver- 
sion to what we might to-day call ‘‘ unhealthy modernity ”’ 
became, unfortunately, intensified by his implicit belief in 
Zelter’s judgment on everything connected with music. And 
Zelter’s pedantic and conservative mentality could not but feel 
repelled by Beethoven’s volcanic personality and revolutionary 
methods of expression. 

Whether Goethe’s and Beethoven’s meeting in ‘Teplitz 
definitely influenced the poet in his later lukewarmness towards 
the certainly boorish and tactless musician is a problem which 
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cannot be solved owing to lack of clear evidence. Bettina von 
Arnim’s famous two letters describing Beethoven’s indignation 


at Goethe’s apparent indifference to the intellectual values of his | 


music (Goethe was supposed to have praised Beethoven’s tech- 
nical achievements as a pianist only), and the musician’s rude 
behaviour and criticism of Goethe’s meeting with some members 
of the Austrian aristocracy in Teplitz, can no longer be relied 
on as trustworthy evidence. They are, to say the least, 
coloured by Bettina’s almost fanatical hero-worship for Beet- 
hoven, resulting eventually in a definite breach between Goethe 


and the Sibyl of the North. At any rate, after this episode in ~ 


Teplitz, Goethe’s practical interest in Beethoven ceased, though 
he never omitted to express his admiration for the musician 
whenever his name was mentioned and he even tried to explain 
and excuse Beethoven’s outward lack of manners in his well- 
known letter to Zelter : ‘‘ I have made Beethoven’s acquaintance 
in Teplitz. His talent has certainly astonished me, but he is 
unfortunately a thoroughly undisciplined personality who may 
be entitled to find this world detestable, but who thereby will 
scarcely succeed in making it pleasanter either for himself or 
for others. But one must excuse and pity him because of his 
deafness, a misfortune perhaps detracting less from his musical 
achievements than from his social success.’’ Amongst all musi- 


cians his favourite was young Mendelssohn-Bartholdi, whose 


playing had an almost magical effect upon the aged Goethe. 
“You are my David,’’ thus he addressed the already famous 
prodigy; “‘ whenever I feel depressed and ill-at-ease, come and 
banish my troubled dreams with your playing, and be sure I 
shall never hurl my spear at you!”’ 

Goethe’s universality of interest did not content itself with 
the mere enjoyment of music. "To what extent he was in 
advance of his age, not only in science (botany, optics), but also 
in many departments of musical theory, may be gathered from 
his already mentioned notes to his translation of Rameau’s 
Nephew, and from his little-known compendium of musical 
theory in which he forestalls some of the discoveries of scientists 
like Helmholtz, Hauptmann, Riemann (in acoustics and har- 
mony) and George Armin in his epoch-making work on voice- 
production. 

The following passages from Goethe’s correspondence may be 
worth quoting as exemplifying his views on two problems of 
musical esthetics, determining the life-work of Liszt, Wagner 
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and Richard Strauss, the Leitmotiv and Programmusik. ‘‘ The 
rhythmic dialogue must be adapted to the exigencies of the 
actor’s attitudes and movements. If you are lucky enough to find 
a leading theme, you will do well to give it prominence from time 
to time, to vary it through change of modulation, to treat it now 
in the major, now in the minor key, to alter its tempo, in brief, 
to modify it in accordance with the situation and poetry ’’ (Letter 
to Kayser). “‘ The purest and sublimest method of descriptive 
music is the one you yourself are practising. "Through it the 
hearer is made to realise the atmosphere of the poem. His 
imagination can do the rest, all in conformity with the words. 
To produce sound pictures by means of imitation, to, give the 
impression of the roar of thunder, the blare of trumpets, the 
splashing of water, is a degradation of the art of music ”’ (Letter 
to Zelter). 

Goethe’s studies of the relation between colour and sound reach 
practically the same results as the visionary and symbolist Baude- 
laire in his theory of Correspondances: Les parfums, les couleurs 
et les sons se répondent, and another member of the Symbolist 
group, Arthur Rimbaud, in his Sonnet des voyelles. He was 
altogether inclined to a mystic interpretation of the esoteric side 
of music; a tendency which becomes particularly evident in the 
following aphorisms which I shall quote from a curious collection 
of Unknown Poems and Maxims of Goethe’s left us by the poet 
Rudolf Geyer. ‘‘ Life,’’? according to Goethe’s definition, ‘‘ is 
music of the soul, and God is the foundation and refuge of our 
being. Whatever we may achieve is nothing but patchwork. The 
Universe in its harmonic structure solves all our problems. 
Through the temple of music, we enter into the presence of the 
Deity. There we experience our true resurrection.” 

Regarding Goethe’s appreciation of art-songs, we find him 
somewhat out of touch with the so-called Durchkomponiertes 
Lied, in which the composer’s melodic, harmonic and rhythmic 
line closely follows the changes of thought and atmosphere with- 
in the poem. We can perhaps explain his attitude through the 
importance he attributed to the singer’s personality which 
certainly finds a wider scope to assert itself in the interpretation 
of strophic songs. At the same time his predilection for folk- 
songs, awakened and nurtured by his master, Herder, may have 
influenced him. One of the finest examples of Goethe’s love and 
understanding of folk-songs can be found in a little-known pass- 
age of his Italienische Reise where he describes the impression 
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made upon him by the Venetian gondolieri’s singing of stanzas 
from Tasso’s Gerusalemme Liberata: ‘‘ The structure of this 
tune is partly derived from choral song, partly based on the 
technique of the recitative. It lacks definite rhythm, the same 
modulations recurring over and over again, only varied accord- 
ing to the context, by a kind of declamatory scansion, so as to 
give the impression of a vague musical metre. The words appear 
to be sung on the same note, lengthened or shortened, however, 
in accordance with the sense. The singer’s expression helps at 
the same time to enliven and vary the setting of the song. These 
tunes are thoroughly suited to the lazy mood of a solitary boat- 
man, singing for his own enjoyment; from another gondola a 
comrade listens to this singing, words and tune unite two beings 
who thus become each other’s echo. This song in its plaintive 
and yet serene character sounds intensely moving from the far 
distance. It is the vocal expression of a lonely being, reaching 
out into space in order to be answered by another heart attuned 
to the same mood.”’ 

With regard to Goethe’s practical interest in the study of folk- 
songs we find some instructive passages in one of his letters to 
the composer Kayser, where the poet tells us how he coached the 
singer and actor Wilhelm Ehler in the interpretation of strophic 
songs. ‘‘ Ehler,’’ writes Goethe, ‘‘ was never tired of studying 
how to achieve the supreme effect of emphasising within one 
recurring melody the different meaning of the various verses, 
thus fulfilling the duty of the lyrical and epic artist alike. He 
willingly put up with the strain of having to repeat through 
hours and hours the same song in all its shades, realis- 
ing after a successful practice how pernicious the so-called 
Durchkomponiertes Lied must be, which not only completely 
blurs the general lyrical character of the poem, but at the 
same time demands and stimulates a thoroughly misunderstood 
attention to details, thus deflecting the listener’s concentration 
from the total effect of the song.”’ 

This predisposition for strophic songs may also account for 
the strange fact that Schubert’s Erlkoenig, in spite of Madame 
Schroeder-Devrient’s magnificent rendering, left him rather 
cold. Schubert’s elaborate accompaniment, forestalling the pro- 
grammatic technique of Liszt and Wagner, was certainly 
against Goethe’s zsthetic principles expressed in his answer to 
Adolf Schoepke’s question : ‘‘ What are the limits of Music?” 
‘It is the noble prerogative of tonal art,’’ replied Goethe, “‘ to 
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set in motion the fibres of the heart without using any trivial 
external means.’’ But, apart from a certain one-sidedness due 
to Goethe’s conservative character, his understanding of music, 
above all the philosophy of music, strikes us even to-day as 
amazingly deep and wide, though his acuteness of musical sensi- 
bility makes itself chiefly felt in those of his poems where the 
twilight moods of the thinker are displayed in their utmost 
delicacy, without the inhibitions resulting from the poet’s 
surroundings unfavourable to the evolution of a broader 
catholicity of musical taste. It is just this affinity, this 
Wahlverwandtschaft between Goethe’s mode of expression and, 
if I may use the term, its orchestration at the hands of the 
composer which accounts for the perfect blending of the two art 
forms when Schubert or Hugo Wolf selects one of Goethe’s 
poems to give it, Die Weihe der Toene. Thus we may still 
continue to say : Goethe und kein Ende. 
M. JOUBERT. 


SWEDEN IN 19322. 


HE two outstanding events that have taken place in 
Sweden during 1932 are the Kreuger crash and the 
general election. On a very different plane, but also of 
importance, is the recent visit of the Prince of Wales and 
Prince George. These are by no means episodes of purely local 


interest: their consequences extend far beyond the borders of — 


Sweden. Yet their true significance can only be appreciated 
in connection with a general survey of the trend of Swedish 
life. 

First of all, as to Kreuger: it is hard fully to realise the 
extent of the tragedy. Let us remember what happened. Here 
was a small highly civilised country that had lived in peace 
for well over a century and chiefly owed its reputation in the 
modern world to its poets, scholars, artists, scientists and 
explorers: the names of Strindberg, Svante Arrhenius, Alfred 
Nobel, Sven Hedin are familiar to everybody ; or to its spiritual 
leaders like the late Archbishop Sdderblom; or, last but not 
least, to the high quality of some of its goods exported even 
to the most far away parts of the world. Quite suddenly there 
arises an industrial and financial giant in its midst, one who 
not only rapidly conquers his own country, but conquers the 
world. He makes the Stockholm Bourse a centre of inter- 
national importance. Thanks to him the prosperity of the 
country grows in a remarkable way; the direct and indirect 
stimulus he brings to Swedish life is astounding. Sweden’s 
goodwill in foreign countries grows daily. For is not Ivar 
Kreuger, the greatest financier of the post-war world (or even 
of all times), a Swede? With legitimate pride the mother 
country worships a son so distinguished, so successful, so 
unique. But then one day, early in March 1932, Ivar Kreuger 


commits suicide in Paris. There is general consternation : even — 
this giant has been crushed by the crisis, even he has been 


destroyed by a superior force. With honour and genuine emo- 
tion the country takes leave of its national hero. A few weeks 


later it is revealed that he was a forger and a crook. ‘The > 
psychological effects of this unprecedented crash by far exceed | 


the economic ones. And the almost daily avalanche of further 
revelations has brought ruin and dishonour on many a leading 
man. No wonder the Swedes—a most sensitive race even in 
normal conditions—are extremely nervous or even hysterical 


| 
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about the whole thing. A somewhat childish attempt has even 
been made in certain quarters to represent Kreuger as a man 
who was never of any importance in his own country and could 
hardly be considered a Swede at all. This nonsense is rather 
pathetic. 

But it is quite true that the disappearance of Kreuger has 
affected the economic life of the country less than might have 
been expected. Even the Match Trust appears to have a chance 
of surviving and eventually recovering. ‘The innumerable other 
interests controlled by Kreuger have all suffered heavy losses 
but seem to have weathered the storm by now. Many private 
individuals, of course, are ruined and have to live in reduced 
circumstances. But the loss of personal and national prestige 
seems infinitely more painful to the Swedes than actual finan- 
cial losses. It will take a long time before the necessary 
psychological and economic adjustments are complete. The 
more acute stages of the Kreuger crash are over, but the after- 
math remains to be felt, and may be fraught with new 
surprises. 

Despite all this, Sweden continues to live in a way that is not 
very different from the happier days that preceded the Kreuger 
* débacle.’? Life has become slightly cheaper, the price index 
having actually gone down a point as compared with the last 
few months. It is now 156, taking 1914 as 100. The rise of the 
price level announced in the currency programme of the Riks- 
dag has not yet taken place. Unemployment has not greatly 
increased since March, and even the number of bankruptcies 
is not higher than that of the first quarter. Compared to last 
year, of course, the economic situation is worse, but that is the 
result of the crisis and is quite universal ; there is nothing speci- 
fically Swedish in that. But whereas the reaction of most other 
countries to the progressing crisis is a swing to the Right 
(sometimes even to the extreme Right) the recent elections in 
Sweden have just resulted in the very opposite movement. For 
the first time in that country the two working-men’s parties, 
the social-democrats and the communists, have jointly obtained 
slightly more than one half of all the votes cast. This is partly 
the result of the world crisis and partly a repercussion of the 
Kreuger crash, which could hardly be expected to contribute to 
the popularity of capitalism and its chosen representatives. 
Furthermore the subsequent revelations proved rather damaging 
to most of the political parties (Kreuger used to contribute to 
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their funds, from the extreme Right to the extreme Left), but 
chief of all to the then Prime Minister, Mr. Ekman, a Liberal, 
who was forced to resign a short time before the elections. The 
social democrats, for whom the elections were a real triumph, 
were called upon to form the new government which has been 
favourably received by the press of all political shades. It is 
certainly the strongest and best combination this party can 


muster; it is also a very picturesque Cabinet so far as its — 


composition is concerned. It includes seven former Cabinet 
Ministers and no less than five journalists. 

The Premier, Per Albin Hansson, leader of the Socialist 
Party, who enjoys high reputation and considerable popularity 
everywhere in Sweden, began his career as a shopkeeper’s 
errand-boy in the neighbourhood of Malmoe, in Southern 
Sweden. He has been a newspaper-man and editor for many 
years, and has several times before been a member of the 
Swedish Cabinet as Minister of Defence. 

The Minister of Foreign Affairs, Rickard Sandler, Chief- 
Director of the Central Bureau of Statistics, has had a thorough 
university training. He has been a teacher for several years 
and member of four previous Cabinets as Premier, Minister of 
Finance and Minister of Commerce. Gustav Moller, the 
Minister of Social Affairs, an important position in Sweden, is 
secretary of the Socialist Party, and has held the same post in 
a previous Cabinet. He has been a journalist for several years. 
The Minister of Finance, Ernst Wugforss, has also previously 
held the same post in the Cabinet. He is a teacher at a State 
School in Gothenburg and is a well-known and influential mem- 
ber of the Socialist Party. The Minister of Worship and Educa- 
tion, Arthur Engberg, Chief Editor of Socialdemokraten, the 
organ of the Socialist Party, has not previously been a member 
of the Cabinet. 

Among the other Ministers we find the son of a farmer, a 
former engine driver, a former metal worker and a sailor and 
other people of humble origin. But they have all enjoyed a first- 
class training at school, many of them at the university, and 
most of them have for years been connected with the Socialist 
Press. The two Consultative Ministers without portfolio, Tors- 
ten Nothin and Professor Osten Undén, are generally looked 
upon as highly important and valuable members of the new 
Cabinet owing to their long experience and high reputation. 
Professor Undén, who is the head of Upsala University, has on 
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several previous occasions acted as a member of the Cabinet, 
inter alia as Minister of Foreign Affairs. M. Nothin has been 
Minister of Justice in a previous Cabinet and has long experience 
as a member of various Government Commissions. 

The personnel of the new Chamber is interesting. It repre- 
sents a wide variety of professions. Thus, among 230 members 
there are nine professors, teachers and clergymen; eight high 
officials and military men; six communal or similar officials and 
one Socialist policeman. There are, further, eleven railway 
and tramway employees; one lawyer; one civil engineer and 
twenty-two newspaper-men. ‘The trade unions are represented 
by nine officials and the industries by four industrialists, ten 
craftsmen and eighteen industrial workmen. ‘There ‘are also 
four business men, five office employees, one estate owner, 
ninety-three farmers and five farm workers. The Chamber 
includes four women: three are Social-democrats and one is a 
Conservative. The speaker was formerly a miner in the 
Graengesburg Mines. 

The present world situation does not make it easy for any 
government to act according to established democratic and 
parliamentary principles, either in home affairs or in its rela- 
tions with foreign powers. ‘The intention of pursuing a demo- 
cratic policy announced by the new Swedish Cabinet therefore 
deserves special consideration. The idea of tariff reduction, 
of the abolition of all obstacles in the way of free economic inter- 
changes, also disarmament and international co-operation have 
found a genuine and active protagonist in the Swedish Govern- 
ment. At international conferences as well as in direct negotia- 
tions with other countries Sweden will not fail to play a bene- 
ficent réle in that direction, and even if the practical success of 
her policy may not be immediately conspicuous, moral success 
is a certainty. 

The Swedish Government has laid stress in its inaugural 
declaration on the country’s economic problems. In the world 
crisis, by which Sweden is also affected of course, this appears 
perfectly natural. The main sources of the country’s wealth 
are its huge forests, its iron-ore deposits in Central Sweden and 
in the North, and its innumerable waterfalls, which are used to 
generate electric power. Most of the iron goes to Germany, to 
the Ruhr district. The timber is either exported or trans- 
formed into cellulose and paper, most of which finds its way to 
England. Slightly over 25 per cent. of the total Swedish 
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exports are taken by Great Britain. Last year the figure rose 
to 26°5 per cent., although the value of these exports declined 
from 389 (1930) to 300 million kronor. The supreme import- 
ance of trade relations with England is thus obvious. And there 
is nothing surprising in the Scandinavian countries joining the 
“ Sterling Club.’? Sweden had to preserve her export possi- 
bilities for timber, cellulose and paper in the same way that 
Denmark is anxious to go on selling England her bacon, butter 
and other produce. If, despite Sweden’s efforts, her exports 
have greatly decreased during the last year or two this is 
due to general world conditions. But everything is being done 
to cement and stimulate trade relations with this country, 
Sweden’s best customer. In this respect the visit of the Prince 
of Wales and Prince George to Copenhagen and Stockholm is 
significant. In both cities the English Princes met with an 
enthusiastic welcome, and an inspired press campaign glorified 
England and ‘‘ business friendship’ with the British. It is 
premature, of course, to estimate the practical results of this 
manifestation. But it has certainly concentrated the attention 
of the Danish and the Swedish people on their commercial rela- 
tions with the British Empire, and the need of greater recipro- 
city if they want to keep the British markets. 

Furthermore for a number of reasons Germany, which until 
now supplied one-third of all Swedish imports, is not popular 
at the present moment. Great Britain is; both sentiment and 
business interests dictate an orientation towards England. 
Thanks to Ottawa—or despite Ottawa—British exporters have 
a tremendous chance in Sweden, and in Scandinavia generally 
speaking. It will be unforgivable if they miss it. 

Sweden’s chief imports are coal and mineral oils, textiles, 
motor-cars and coffee. As far as food-stuffs are concerned the 
country is more than self sufficient. Despite the rapid indus- 
trialisation of Sweden, agriculture still remains an important 
branch of activity and provides work for the majority of the 
population. The export of food-stuffs and dairy produce, how- 
ever, consisting chiefly of cream, butter, eggs and live stock, 
is relatively unimportant. 

Among Swedish exports the leading position belongs to the 
raw materials mentioned and also to electrical machinery of all 
kinds, matches, cream separators, ball and roller bearings, 
hides and skins. Sweden is the largest exporter in the world of 
chemical wood pulp. As in the distant past charcoal is still 
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produced in her forests, and with this high-grade iron and steel 
are made, which enjoy an international reputation. At home 
these are one of the firm foundations on which Sweden’s 
mechanical and machine industry is built. 

The financial situation until recently was favourable, but 
of course the country’s finances have suffered from the crisis. 
Yet against the State’s liabilities of 2,16 milliard kronor there 
are assets valued at 3,17 milliards. These consist mainly of 
railways, post, telegraph and telephone installations, water- 
works, forests and industrial undertakings. But the most 
astounding thing about Sweden is its size and its population. 
The country is about one and a half times as large as Great 
Britain and Ireland, whereas its total population is 6,5 millions 
or well under that of London! How is it possible for such a 
small people to have achieved so much? And in the above 
enumeration the author has omitted a number of important 
industries, as for instance shipping, merely to keep within the 
frame of this article. 

The answer is that in the first place the natural wealth of 
Sweden is very great indeed. But even more important are the 
fundamental qualities inherent in the Swedish race. Not only 
are the Swedes a highly cultured people, but they seem to 
possess very special technical aptitudes. They make exception- 
ally good engineers for instance. ‘There is no illiteracy in 
Sweden; as early as 1842 school was made compulsory. The 
schools are excellent and are continually being adapted to 
modern requirements. Of course the majority of the population 
can only get as far as the lower folks’ schools. But there are 
plenty of folks’ high-schools, as well as special training institu- 
tions for agriculture (e.g. model farms), arts and crafts and 
other useful subjects. Many young girls also learn how to make 
the rather picturesque primitive Swedish textiles. The univer- 
sities are attended by many peasants’ sons, which makes 
for a certain democratic comradeship and a constant renovation 
of the ruling class. The Swedish peasants have never been 
serfs, and have often played an important part in the destinies 
of their country. ‘The present government is a typical case in 
point, and none of its members would dream of hiding his 
humble origin. Not only do the Swedes make good engineers 
and organisers, but they know how to put their knowledge and 
achievements to the service even of the most humble sections 
of the population to which they so frequently belong. Hence 
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the popularity of innumerable modern devices among the 
peasants and the workmen who form a good market for 
technical industry. ‘To this must be added that the Swedes are 
by inclination clean and interested in every aspect of hygienic 
progress. No foreigner who comes to Sweden can fail to notice 
that. In their trains, their ships, their houses and restaurants 
—everywhere there is an atmosphere of cleanliness, freshness 
and distinction. You do not see, as in other countries, the 
eternal hand stretched out for a tip. The average Swede is 
much too proud and too noble for that sort of thing. But they 
are obliging to an extreme degree, and will take no end of 
trouble to help anybody, especially a foreigner. 

The Swedes are polite, quiet and modest—almost reticent. 
After a few glasses of punch, however, they become talkative 
and disclose unexpected aspects of their character. It is rather 
touching, and there is something childish in this. "They also 
very easily give up the more formal way of address, and call 
you ‘“‘ Du’ or ‘‘ Thou.”’ It is usually the elder person who 
has the prerogative of starting this, and a question as to a 
person’s age is a clear indication. It is curious to what extent 
Sweden offers a mixture of apparently contradictory characteris- 
tics. Her people are quiet and reticent, yet hearty and obliging. 
Conservative and serene, yet democratic and simple. In many 
ways most modern and far in advance of other countries, yet 
somewhat archaic and pre-Victorian. But the general educa- 
tion of the Swedes is such that you can freely mix with all 
classes and find something of mutual interest to talk about. 

Swedes are great readers of newspapers. In Stockholm most 
of the papers have many branch offices, in the windows of which 
they exhibit the latest telegrams and you see crowds outside 
queuing up to read them. Yet while the press is popular the 
book, somehow or other, is not. The Swedes appear much less 
interested in books than say the Germans, or the English. | 
And their literature during the last few years has produced _ 
little of outstanding merit. With the exception of Selma Lager- | 
lof, there are no contemporary Swedish writers enjoying an 
international reputation. The same applies to the drama, which | 
since Strindberg’s death has been rather under an eclipse. That | 
is why the very numerous and in most cases excellent Swedish | 
theatres produce chiefly translations of foreign plays. This | 
year’s productions range from Gogol’s Government Inspector to ) 
Conelly’s Green Pastures, at the Royal Dramatic; and at the 
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Royal Opera they have produced Petrushka, Salome, and the 
Czardas Princess, and a number of operas belonging to the more 
usual repertory. The private theatres as well as the concert halls 
have extensive and interesting programmes, and most of the 
world’s leading musicians come to Stockholm. 

During the last few years Swedish arts and crafts have 
reached a place of honour not only in the life of the country 
itself, but also in most of the foreign cultural centres. Orrefors 
glass, modern silver plate and pewter are outstanding Swedish 
specialities. All these things have been greatly popularised 
both at home and abroad by the Nordiska Kompaniet, not only 
Scandinavia’s largest department stores, but a centre of culture 
and education in Sweden. This wonder-store is also responsible 
for the creation of the truly beautiful modern Swedish furni- 
ture, of which it is the leading manufacturer and distributor. 

Next to modern arts and crafts, Sweden is keeping up the 
old popular forms of home-made textiles, toys, woodwork and 
other handicrafts. Some of these enjoy great popularity in 
America. Professor Carl Milles, probably the greatest living 
sculptor, is a Swede. ‘They also have fine painters, like Isaac 
Griinewald and Prince Eugen, the King’s brother. In the 
domain of architecture the Swedes have recently produced build- 
ings of unique beauty. Some are more than modern in their 
design, others like the famous Town Hall are quite Venetian. 
In this connection it should be mentioned that Kreuger contri- 
buted more than anybody to the making of modern Stockholm. 
The innumerable buildings with which he has adorned the city 
are a sufficient reminder that he was not just merely a crook, 
and that there are many things for which his country can still 
be grateful to him. Stockholm is a lovely city and deserves a 
visit as a centre both of business opportunities and of cultural 
interests. Its essential peculiarity is the abundance of water, 
which gives it romance and beauty. As to Swedish tourism, 
the energetic and most efficient Travel Association (its ‘‘ Oppo- 
site Number ’’ in Great Britain and Ireland would do well to 
consider its methods) provides foreigners with every facility for 
studying that beautiful country. 

Sweden is not really as remote as it appears and, by the excel- 
lent service of the Swedish Air Lines, you can reach Stockholm in 
no time. Perhaps the realisation of this, together with greater 
interest in Sweden, accounts for the fact that in spite of the 
depression there has been an increase of about 50 per cent. 
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in the number of passengers on Sweden’s continental air lines 
during the first six months of this year, according to a state- 
ment by Captain Florman, the head of the Swedish Aerotrans- 
port Company. About 75 per cent. of the passengers are 
business men who are attracted by the saving of time in transit 
and by the safety and regularity of the aerial traffic. The 
former time of transit between Malmoe and Paris or London, 
eleven hours, has this year been brought down to seven hours and 
will next year be further reduced to about five hours, thanks to 
the fact that luncheon will be served in the planes to eliminate 
the previous luncheon interval at Amsterdam. 

Sweden in 1932 has been severely shaken, but she has survived 
in a remarkable way. Unless the world crisis crushes every- 
thing, the country seems to be on the eve of a new era of success- 
ful political and economic development. 

GEORGE SOLOVEYTCHIK. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


THE THREE FoREIGN OFFICES. 


HE mischief-makers of Western Europe—unconscious 

mischief-makers, no doubt—have taken to bowing their 

heads and telling each other that the situation is 
““ grave.’’ The political intellectuals of Berlin, Paris and Lon- 
don are talking of that next war. Since the von Papen-von 
Schleicher Government took the place of Dr. Briining at the 
end of May, the moral of the Western European diplomatic poli- 
ticians, never very robust, has weakened so swiftly that by the 
time M. Herriot came to London on October 12th to see Mr. 
MacDonald, there was little of it left. The Governmental intel- 
lectuals of Berlin were almost undisguisedly Hohenzollern in 
their outlook. They undisguisedly talked of the three steps to 
their goal: the abolition of reparation, rearmament, the 
revision of the Eastern frontiers. Their spokesmen concentrated 
on driving a wedge between Great Britain and France. ‘The 
Paris intellectuals of all shades and tempers gave themselves up 
to frantic fear of a rearmed Germany, and bent their propaganda 
upon the object of ensuring that if war did result Great Britain 
would again be fighting on the side of France. ‘Their talk of 
** security ’’ and of new juridical means thereto had no other 
meaning. ‘The London official intellectuals who specifically con- 
cern themselves with foreign affairs talked of the inevitability 
of Great Britain’s being dragged into any Franco-German war, 
and began agitating in favour of a pro-French and an anti- 
German policy. They were clandestinely critical of Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald for his reluctance to take a ‘‘ firm line ”’ 
in a French sense, themselves totally incapable of suspecting 
that there could be any alternative policy for Great Britain to 
that of fighting either for France against Germany or for 
Germany against France. 

So crude a description of the major official motives now run- 
ning through Whitehall, the Wilhelmstrasse and the Quai 
d’Orsay must be admitted, by all honest people who have come 
into contact with the officials concerned, to be wholly fair. 
It was impossible in the middle of October not to see that 
the main official influences which inspire, or try to inspire, 
public opinion in the three countries in support of their alleged 
national interest had lost their heads. ‘They talked realistically 
in each capital of the danger of war. If any such danger there 
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were, it came only from the woebegone diplomatic politicians 
and their henchmen in the three countries. Those people never 
have anything better to occupy their thoughts than their own 
emotions about international relations. The diplomatists who 
thus talk war and thus tend to produce war, are not—and this 
is a wholly fair thing to stress—the men who physically fought 
in the last war or who will physically fight in the next. The 
world is driven crazy by its politicians and its diplomatists, the 
number of whom yearly increases, who are sheltered from the 
wars they make, who have nothing to do but to talk, agitate 
and confound each other into muddled commitments beyond the 
wit of man to reconcile with their ostensible purpose of serving 
their countrymen, and who are paid by those countrymen for 
their handiwork. For thirteen years the politicians of 
Paris have been making inevitable the apparition of a von- 
Schleicher-spirited Germany. The von Schleichers of Germany 
cannot lift their souls above uniforms and goose-steps. No 
British Government since the last war has had the imagination 
or the courage to tell Berlin and Paris that they may go to war 
with each other to their hearts’ content, but that never again 
will British lives be thrown away on behalf of either the one or 
the other. It is one of the tragedies of life in its international 
aspect that those men who know what war is are mostly dead : 
and the next war is made by those men who will themselves 
“dodge ’’ it, as they ‘‘ dodged ”’ the last. 

The chronicle of the actual events through which the Western 
European diplomatists have lately exercised their fears, aspira- 
tions and speculations, is hardly worth the ink it needs. Its 
interest is negligible in comparison with the psychological dis- 
turbance they have produced. The chief landmarks are these. 
On August 29th the German Government made known its 
“claim ’’ to equality in status, as expressed in the comparative 
measure of German and of French armaments. On September 
12th the French Government made known its answer, to the 
broad effect that it would neither reduce its own armaments 
nor suffer Germany to rearm. (See ConrTeMporAaRY REVIEW, 
October 1932, pp. 499-504.) The next event was an attempt by 
the British Foreign Office to pour oil on the troubled waters. 
The traditional method of throwing oil upon troubled waters, as 
practised by the British Foreign Office, is to throw a small 
amount of oil and to hope that it will never reach the water. 
In the present instance, what was the trouble? Germany wanted 
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equality through disarmament. France would not disarm. Sir 
John put his pen to paper and produced on September 18th a 
perfect miracle of juridical finesse, designed to make both 
parties happy. He began by gently rebuking Germany (where- 
by he hoped no doubt to make France happy) and ended by 
enunciating a formula which would give to Germany what he had 
rebuked her for demanding (whereby he must have hoped to 
make Germany happy). His effect was the exact reverse of his 
intention, for he contrived to infuriate both parties. 

As a diplomatic curiosity the Simon memorandum of Septem- 
ber 18th deserves some attention. It began with about two 
hundred words on the subject of the desirability of disarma- 
ment, general harmony and the like. Then, in Chapter II, 
eame the blow for Germany. ‘‘In view of Germany’s - 
economic difficulties the initiation of acute controversy in the 
political field at this moment must be accounted unwise. And 
in view of the concessions so recently granted to Germany by 
her creditors, it must be accounted particularly untimely... .”’ 
Chapter III was all about Part V of the Treaty of Versailles 
and its ‘‘ object or reason.’? Wrote Sir John: ‘‘ That object 
or reason was to render possible the initiation of a general 
limitation of the armaments of all nations.’’ His next sentence, 
weirdly enough, ran thus: ‘‘ To state what the object or 
aim of a stipulation is, is a very different thing from making 
the successful fulfilment of that object the condition of the 
stipulation.’’ In Chapter IV the transition was made 
from rebuke to understanding. ‘“But His Majesty’s 
Government do not understand that the case put forward by 
Germany is a legalistic deduction from the language of the 
Treaty of Versailles.” (There are few people in the world 
whose sense of drama would not have made them long to see 
the face of General von Schleicher when he first read that 
sentence; but they would have been disappointed, for I believe 
it to be true that he maintained an appearance of solemnity.) 
‘Tt is rather an appeal for adjustment based on the fact that 
the limitation of Germany’s armaments contained in the Treaty 
was intended to be, and announced to be, the precursor of 
general limitation by others.’ Sir John’s full transition was 
signalled by the sentence “‘ His Majesty’s Government do not 
deny the fact and do not seek to minimise the force of the con- 
tention.’’ ‘The formula of satisfaction for Germany was con- 
tained in Chapter V thus: “‘It is the hope of the United 
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Kingdom Government that there may result from Geneva . . . 
a really valuable measure of disarmament in which each nation 
will bind itself to a strict limitation both in the kinds and in the 
quantities of its weapons of war. . . . The objects to be aimed 
at are, in the case of the more heavily-armed Powers, the largest 
‘possible reduction, and in the case of lightly-armed States, at 
any rate no material increase.” 

The Bureau of the Disarmament Conference was due to meet 
in Geneva on September 21st. It was made known from Berlin 
that the German delegation would not attend that meeting un- 
less the claim to equality had unequivocally been accepted — 
beforehand. The Bureau duly met and duly adjourned, for the 
Germans were not present. In effect the situation was that 
the British Government had offered to support the German 
claim on the condition that Germany first returned to the work 
of the Disarmament Conference and that Germany demanded 
that the claim be conceded before she returned to the Con- 
ference. High diplomacy is a wayward form of human activity, 
bound by no conventions of ordered principle. The diplomatists 
of Berlin, Paris and London were playing fast and loose with 
the interests of 150,000,000 people, possibly involving issues of 
life or death, and could not even agree about methods of discuss- 
ing their differences. The British Government, seeing that, 
as the Germans would not go to Geneva and the French would 
not discuss the matter until the Germans did go to Geneva, 
suggested in the first week of October that a conference be held 
in London to be attended by the representatives of France, Ger- 
many, Italy and Great Britain. Berlin was silent, until it 
discovered that Paris was hostile to the suggestion. ‘Thereupon 
the German Government promptly accepted the invitation, know- 
ing that the Conference was not likely now to be held. ‘The 
German Note of acceptance reached Whitehall on October 8th. 
The text was not published, but one knew that in it the German 
Government agreed to discuss the question at issue, but not on 
the basis either of the French Note of September 11th or the 
British Note of September 18th. It suggested that the best 
basis of discussion would be paragraph two of the final Declara- 
tion made at the Lausanne Conference (in which the Powers 
affirmed that “ They intend to work together and with other 
delegations at Geneva to find a solution of the disarmament 
question which will be beneficial and equitable for all the Powers 
concerned ”’). 
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Still seeking a way out of the deadlock Mr. MacDonald next 
invited M. Herriot to London, where he arrived on October 12th. 
He left two days later with the words ‘ All is well’? on his 
lips, having induced the British Government, either naively 
or of blindness aforethought, to agree that, in the words of the 
official statement issued on October 14th, “‘ the best place for 
such a meeting would be Geneva. . . . Its object would be to 
seek and to propose means by which the common work of the 
Disarmament Conference within the League of Nations might 
be effectively resumed.’’ Germany promptly accepted the invi- 
tation to the Four-Power Conversations, but on condition that 
they be held elsewhere, anywhere, than at Geneva. Her point 
was that she was not disposed to re-enter the Disarmament Con- 
ference by the back door. As these lines were written the appar- 
ent situation was that the four Powers were agreed to meet, 
but could not agree where to meet. The essential situation was 
that the French and the German authorities behaved as if they 
were afraid of each other. M. Herriot based his plea for a further 
assurance of ‘“security,’’ not upon the fear of a German 
invasion—the new French fortresses on the eastern frontier 
being now regarded as adequate to their purpose—but upon that 
of a German encirclement of France via Poland. Some informal 
Anglo-French discussion took place about the possibility of 
binding Germany not to press for frontier revision in the East 
of Europe for a provisional period of say five years in which 
some scheme of ‘‘ Allied ’’ disarmament could be put into prac- 
tice. It was unfortunately the case that certain German propa- 
gandists talked of treaty revision in Eastern Europe. It would 
be a hard exercise of judgment to decide whether German or 
French diplomacy is the worse for Europe. 


MEMEL AND Is STATUTE. 


The visit paid to Berlin nearly a year ago by the late Herr 
Bottcher, then President of the Memel Directory, was destined 
to lead to consequences of some interest to students of diplo- 
macy. Although the main point of controversy was settled—in 
so far as diplomatic controversy can be settled—by the ruling 
of the Permanent Court of International Justice in August, 
there remains an aftermath, a body of established fact which 
deserves to be reflected upon. The main point of interest was 
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the juridical question : What exactly is meant by “‘ autonomy ”’ 
within a sovereign State? The formulation of an answer thereto 
became a more dramatically exciting process by reason of the 
fact that the international tribunal to which the question was 
submitted overruled the views of four Great Powers—Great 
Britain, France, Italy and Japan—and in the main substance 
upheld the view of a small Power, Lithuania, which in effect 
was the defendant at the bar. 

An incidentally interesting aspect of what has taken place 
is the effect it has had upon what may perhaps be called the 
unquiet spirits: the people, that is, who roam at large, as it 
were, over Europe seeking what frontiers to wipe out and to 
re-draw. In this particular case the unquiet spirits have 
espoused the alleged cause of Germany. The normal plain per- 
son, who has a taste for a quiet life so far as his politics are 
concerned, is more and more inclined to disregard the agitator 
who would redress the .grievances of a pet nationality by 
splitting an existing state of affairs from top to bottom. More- 
over, the fashion in splitting things changes. In 1919 the serried 
mass of reformers wanted to free every nationality from German 
control, for Germany then could do no right. In 1932 many of 
those same influences want to put everybody back under Ger- 
man control, for Germany now can do no wrong. In the case 
of Memel it happens that the agitators are more German than 
the Germans. 

In the nature of things it was unlikely that the war and the 
peace treaties that resulted from it could do much positive good 
by the changes they made; for they were made by politicians 
who in the international field were apt to pursue equivocal 
objects such as the satisfaction of nationalist feelings by “ self- 
determination,’’ without regard to financial and economic con- 
siderations which would have been far more relevant to the 
welfare of the individual citizens concerned. ‘Thus it is that 
political action, having split up large areas of Europe after the 
war, has ever since tried to knit them together again by customs 
unions, trade agreements and the like. Unpromising, however, 
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as necessarily was the work of the Allied diplomatists who, on | 
the strength of a military victory, proceeded to cut up nations | 


and territories, it was not uniformly bad. Out of it has emerged, 


for instance, Czechoslovakia, a land of sound people and sound — 


work, an asset to Europe. 


The three Baltic nations, Lithuania, Estonia, Latvia, owe | 
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their present independence to the same diplomacy. ‘They man- 
age their affairs with less disastrous results than any Great 
Power in Europe. They are too small to do anybody any harm. 
They do not, as do France and Germany, keep the rest of 
Europe in an agony of doubt about the possibility of another 
European war. In the case of Lithuania, the southernmost of 
the three Baltic States, it happens, unfortunately for her, that 
more than half of her total frontier is bounded by either Poland 
or Germany, which circumstance exposes her to the blasts of 
European intrigue and unrest. An ironic feature of the matter 
is that in its early post-war phase Lithuania’s possession of 
Memel brought her into conflict, not with Germany, but with 
Poland, who for that purpose was supported by France. ‘The 
German difficulty is a more recent development, coincident with 
the latter-day recovery by Germany of her moral prestige. One 
of the essential considerations in this matter surely is that 
Memel was in fact handed over to Lithuanian sovereignty, modi- 
fied though it was by a complicated form of local autonomy. 
Even a mature government would have found it difficult har- 
moniously to combine sovereignty with local autonomy at a 
point where nationalist agitations converge. ‘The Lithuanian 
Government is no more a band of archangels, nor even of Solo- 
mons, than any other government, the world over. ‘They are 
humdrum politicians, and as such are likely to contribute their 
share of whatever muddle may be afoot. But they were given 
the sovereignty over Memel. The fact that Memel is under the 
control of Kaunas is not a fair argument against Lithuania. 
The argument would have to be shifted further west. Even 
the change of ‘‘ Memel”’ into “‘ Klaipeda’’ is a minor way- 
wardness, if waywardness it be. Many European names have 
been changed since 1918. When sovereignty changes, does it 
matter if names also be changed ? 

There seem indeed to be only two practical questions worth 
considering in present circumstances: (1) Has Kaunas (to give 
Kovno also its present name) behaved in an abnormally out- 
rageous manner in the discharge of its sovereign authority 
over ‘‘ autonomous ’’ Memel?, and (2) would it anyhow be a 
good thing, if possible, to hand Memel back to Germany? On 
the first question, although one need not idealise the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, its ruling on the juridical aspect 
of the Memel Statute can hardly be ignored by those who asked 
for it. On the other question, it would be surprising if any 
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serious person would really wish to see the already deplorable 
sum of European doubts and uncertainties still further increased 
in order merely to substitute a nominal German for a nominal 
Lithuanian sovereignty over a port which in either case would 
remain Lithuania’s only outlet to the sea, and would still be 
concerned mainly with Lithuanian trade. There is always some- 
thing to be said for the status quo. There was a strong case for 
not handing over Memel to Lithuania. Now that it has been 
handed over, there is a strong case for not handing it back. 
To leave things alone is excellent doctrine. The booming of 
‘‘ nationality ’’ as a cause is the stock-in-trade of the politicians. 
It is the politicians and their propagandists who stir up the 
discontent. The average business man in Memel, whether Ger- 
man or Lithuanian, probably cares little whether Memel be part 
of political ‘‘ Germany ”’ or political ‘‘ Lithuania.’’ All he 
wants is that it shall remain what it is, whatever it is, so that 
he can do his business in some security, confident that the basis 
of his present contracts will hold good for the future. The 
greatest joy no doubt would be his, if he could abolish both sets 
of politicians, German and Lithuanian. 

A distinguished commentator in last month’s CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW devoted some seven pages to an examination of the 
recent Klaipeda episode and was moved in the course thereof 
to refer roundly to “‘ Lithuania ’’ as ‘‘ hopeless.’’ (‘It is my 
deliberate conviction,’” he wrote, ‘‘ that Lithuania is hopeless.’’) 
The interesting thing is to try and discover how far the Memel 
episode justifies such a view. ‘That episode itself cannot be 
understood apart from the historical background. The Treaty 
of Versailles (Article 99) did nothing more constructive than to 
detach the Memel territory from Germany and to reserve it for 
the future disposal of the “‘ Allied” politicians. The only 
defined determination of those politicians at that time was that 
the territory should no longer belong to Germany. In answer 
to a German protest against Article 99 they declared (June 16th, | 
1919) that “‘ the region in question has always been Lithuanian : | 
the majority of the population are Lithuanian in origin and_ 
language; the fact that the town itself is in great part German > 
would not justify the maintenance of this region under German | 
sovereignty, particularly in view of the fact that the port of | 
Memel is the sole maritime outlet for Lithuania. It has been | 
decided that Memel and the neighbouring region should be | 
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handed over to the Allied and Associated Powers because the 
status of the Lithuanian territory is not yet determined.” 

The wheel within the wheel was that the Polish politicians 
harboured somewhat unfriendly feelings towards Lithuania, that 
France harboured friendly feelings towards Poland and un- 
friendly feelings towards Germany. ‘The net result of those 
cross currents was that France was determined to rob Germany 
of Memel, would not face the alternative of giving it to Lithu- 
ania, and therefore did not know what to do, beyond provision- 
ally retaining the administration of Memel in her own hands. 
In the meantime the Allied diplomatists, inspired by France, 
who in her turn (so far as this matter was concerned) was 
inspired by Poland, refused even to recognise the de jure 
existence of Lithuania. That historic body, the Council of 
Ambassadors, feeling that by the summer of 1922 it had become 
a little absurd that neither the one thing nor the other had yet 
been done, decided at least to make a pretence of doing some- 
thing, by offering (July 13th) to recognise the Lithuanian 
Government if that Government would ‘“‘ pledge itself to accept 
purely and simply and to observe the arrangements of the 
Treaty of Versailles in so far as they concerned the régime of 
navigation on the Niemen.’”’ ‘The Lithuanian Government, 
which in the meantime had suffered the loss of its capital city 
at the hands of Polish troops, promptly (August 4th) agreed to 
the condition on the further condition that Poland should restore 
peace with Lithuania by withdrawing the troops aforesaid. 
Controversy thereupon multiplied. It was not till December 
20th, 1922, that Lithuania was ‘‘ recognised’: but even then 
the fate of Memel was left undecided, the administration of the 
city continuing to be in the effective charge of the French High 
Commissioner and in the nominal charge of the German officials, 
who, it had been decided, were to be technically regarded as 
“on leave ”’? (Franco-German Convention, January 19th, 1920). 
On January roth, 1923, the Lithuanians, exasperated by the 
procrastination of the Powers, and encouraged perhaps by the 
success of the Polish method in re Vilna, seized Memel by 
force. A year later the question of Memel was handed over 
by the Ambassadors’ Conference to the League of Nations. A 
Commission was sent out to the Baltic under Mr. Norman 
Davis. On the basis of his report a Convention was signed in 
Paris on May 8th, 1924, by Great Britain, France, Italy, Japan 
and Lithuania, whereby it was agreed (Article 2) that “the 
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Memel territory shall constitute, under the sovereignty of 
Lithuania, a unit enjoying legislative, judicial, administrative 
and financial autonomy within the limits prescribed by the 
Statute set out in Annex 1.’? The said Statute prescribed that 
the President of the Lithuanian Republic should appoint a 
Governor of the Memel Territory (Article 2); that the legisla- 
tive power should be exercised by a Chamber of Representa- 
tives democratically elected (Article 10) and the executive power 
by a Directorate (Article 17). The Directorate was to consist of 
not more than five members, including the President. ‘‘ The 
President shall be appointed by the Governor and shall hold 
office so long as he possesses the confidence of the Chamber of 
Representatives. The President shall appoint the other mem- 
bers of the Directorate ’’ (Article 17). 

On December 17th last, Herr Bottcher, President of the 
Directorate, accompanied by two members of the Chamber of 
Representatives, went to Berlin and engaged in certain discus- 
sions with certain members of the German Government. He 
went without the consent or the knowledge of the Governor of 
Memel or of the Lithuanian Government. Indeed the fact of 
the visit was accidentally discovered when Herr Bottcher, on 
his return journey, reached the Lithuanian frontier and was 
found not to have a passport. "There is no controversy about 
the fact that he did go to Berlin without informing the Lithu- 
anian authorities. His case was that his object was innocent, 
that he went to discuss economic matters of benefit to Lithuania 
as well as to Germany, such as the export of Lithuanian pigs 
to Germany. The Lithuanian case was that the question whether 
a given matter was in the interests of Lithuania was a matter 
best decided by Lithuania, that in this instance the Lithuanian 
authorities were engaged in cultivating the British market for 
the export of livestock, that Herr Béttcher had visited the 
Wilhelmstrasse and discussed unknown matters with Dr. Briin-. 
ing, that the German Consul-General in Memel issued a secret | 
laisser-passer to enable Mr. Baltromejus (one of Herr Bottcher’s | 
companions on the journey) to travel without a passport, and 
therein wrote to the German authorities at the frontier that the 
party was going to negotiate with the ‘‘ authorities of the 
Reich’? and that ‘‘an important German interest was in- 
volved.’” On December 27th the Governor of Memel, Mr. 
Merkys, informed Herr Bottcher that he no longer had confi-. 
dence in him and advised him to resign. That advice not being! 
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_acted upon, Mr. Merkys brought the matter to the notice of 
_the Chamber of Representatives by a letter in which he made 


the point that as the members of the Directorate were authorised 
to act only within the Memel Territory, the journey to Berlin 


-Wwas in itself indefensible. The matter was considered by the 


Chamber, and Herr Bottcher made a statement. On January 


25th the Chamber passed a vote of confidence in Herr Béttcher 
as President of the Directorate by fifteen votes to four, with five 


abstentions. The Governor, ignoring the Chamber’s vote, on 
February 6th dismissed Herr Bottcher from the Presidency, 


placed him under provisional arrest and later confined him to 
his house. The other two members of the Directorate were also 
_ dismissed. On February 8th the German Government submitted 
the question of Herr Bottcher’s dismissal to the Council of the 
_ League of Nations by virtue of the first paragraph of Article 17 
of the Paris Convention, which gave to any member of the 
- League Council the right “‘ to draw the attention of the Council 


3 


to any infraction ’’ of the Convention. The German case was 
that the Governor had violated Article 17, paragraph 2, of the 
Meme! Statute, which laid down that the President should hold 


office so long as he possessed the confidence of the Chamber. 


The Council met on February 13th, when Herr von Biilow made 


the point that Herr Bottcher’s visit to Berlin had been private, 


not official, and had to do with economic agrarian questions such — 
as are properly discussed in such a manner. On February 2oth, 
Mr. Colban, the representative of Norway, gave his report as 
rapporteur in the course of which he suggested that it would be 
well for the Four Powers which signed the Paris Convention to 
seek an advisory opinion from the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice on the legality of the Lithuanian action. The 
report was adopted. On March 22nd the Governor of Memel 
dissolved the Chamber because it failed to vote its confidence in 
Mr. Simaitis, whom he had appointed to succeed Herr Bottcher. 

On April 11th the Governments of Great Britain, France, 
Italy and Japan filed in the Registry of the Court an application 
instituting proceedings. The Court was asked to give its ruling 
on six questions, namely: (1) Whether the Governor of the 
Meme! Territory has the right to dismiss the President of the 
Directorate ; (2) In the case of an affirmative decision, whether 
this right only exists under certain conditions or in certain 
circumstances, and what those conditions or circumstances are ; 
(3) If the right to dismiss the President of the Directorate is 
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admitted, whether such dismissal involves the termination of 
the appointments of the other members of the Directorate; (4) 
If the right to dismiss the President of the Directorate only exists 
under certain conditions or in certain circumstances, whether 
the dismissal of Herr Béttcher carried out on February 6th, 
1932, is in order in the circumstances in which it took place; 
(s) Whether, in the circumstances in which it took place, the 


appointment of the Directorate presided over by Mr. Simaitis— 


is in order; (6) Whether the dissolution of the Diet, carried out 
by the Governor of the Memel Territory on March 22nd, 1932, 
when the Directorate presided over by Mr. Simaitis had not 
received the confidence of the Diet, is in order.’’ ‘The proceed- 
ings of the Court began on June 8th, and were mainly interest- 
ing by the arguments of Sir William Malkin (Great Britain) 
on the one side and Mr. Sidzikauskas (Lithuanian Minister in 
London) on the other. Sir William’s main point was that by the 
Statute the Memel Territory was given ‘‘ a complete system of 
autonomy, which means (and no other meaning is consistent 
with the word itself) the power of self-government without inter- 
ference by an outside authority,’ 
Statute whereby ‘‘ the President shall hold office so long as 
he possesses the confidence of the Chamber of Representatives ”’ 
implied that the Governor was not competent to dismiss the 
President without reference to the Chamber. Mr. Sidzikauskas’ 
main contention was that if the Lithuanian Government was the 
sovereign power in Memel it had ‘‘ the right of control and 
supervision over all the actions of all the autonomous organs 
of the Memel Territory from the point of view of their con- 
formity with the Statute and the principles of the Lithuanian 
Constitution and the international obligations of Lithuania.” 
The real difficulty was the reconciliation of local ‘‘ autonomy ” 
with general sovereignty, the one side stressing the rights of 
autonomy, and the other the rights of sovereignty. ‘The Court 
gave its ruling on August 11th. By ten votes to five it answered 
the questions thus: (1) yes; (2) to protect the interests of the 
State in the case of serious acts which violate the Paris Conven- 


tion and are calculated to prejudice the sovereignty of Lithuania — 


and that the provision of the 


| 


and if no alternative action can be taken; (3) no; (4) yes; (5) | 


yes; (6) no. The important ruling was the answer to No. 1, the. 
effect of which was to justify the main action of the Lithuanian | 


Government. GEORGE GLASGOW. 
October 15th, 1932. 
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THE CAMBRIDGE MEDIEVAL 
HISTORY.* 


The famous Cambridge Medieval History, planned by the 
late Professor Bury on the lines laid down by the late Lord 
Acton for the Cambridge Modern History, is in sight of its end. 
The first volume was issued in 1911, the present and seventh 
volume deals with that century of pause and sorrow, the 
fourteenth century, while the eighth and last volume, now in 
active preparation, will deal with The Growth of the Western 
Kingdoms. 

The scale and style of the entire work is probably unique 
since it reviews from every possible point of view the entire 
field of European medizval history from East to West, from 
North to South, and specialists from most of the leading Euro- 
pean countries, as well as America, contribute to its extensive 
pages. The fourth volume of the series, published in 1923, is 
especially valuable since it gives a definitive history of the 

*The Cambridge Medieval History. Planned by the late J. B. Bury. 
Edited by the late J. R. Tanner, C. W. Previté-Orton and Z. N. Brooke. 
Volume VII: Decline of Empire and Papacy. Cambridge: at the Univer- 


sity Press. 
VOL CxL11. 4I 
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(Eastern) Roman Empire from the year 717 to its fall in 1453, 
and contains a masterly summary of Byzantine legislation from 
the death of Justinian in 565 to the end of the Empire from 
the pen of Professor Paul Collinet. That period is for many 
readers little known, outside the pages of Edward Gibbon—who, 
strangely enough, never realised that Byzantium was the 
bulwark of the West against Asiatic invasion—and deserves 
continuous study. 

The present volume is singularly interesting and has, despite 
the lapse of six centuries, many lessons for the present day, 
itself a century of pause, sorrow, economic discontent and pas- 
sionate feeling forward to worlds not realised. Some foreign 
historians of distinction are contributors. Professor Romolo 
Caggese of the University of Milan traces the fortunes of Italy 
in the fourteenth century. The late Professor P. J. Blok of the 
University of Leyden and the late Professor W. T. Waugh of 
McGill University. deal with Germany when the Holy Roman 
Empire was still a considerable power. Professor Kamil Krofta 
‘of the University of Prague recreates life in Bohemia in the next 
century. Professor Guillaume Mollat of the University of Stras- 
bourg deals with the vital subject of the Popes of Avignon and the 
Great Schism. The Hundred Years’ War is described by Profes- 
sor A. Colville of the University of Lyons. A great jurist, Dr. 
Rafael Altamira, recreates Spain from 1252 to 1410 and gives a 
valuable account of the Spanish social history of the period. 


Prince D. S. Mirsky deals with Russia from ro15 to 1462 in a 


most valuable synthesis of difficult material. The European con- 
tribution to the volume ensures a stately balance of views, in 
building up a judicial account of a period which is essential to 
a right estimate of the beginnings of modern history. 

What are the salient points of the fourteenth century; was 
it a period of decadence or of secret growth? The summary of 
the subject in the judicial introduction to the volume shows 
quite clearly that the process of history in the fourteenth cen- 
tury was not at any rate essentially decadent. Feudalism still 
remained a dominant force despite the ferment of non-feudal 
elements in town and country alike, despite the growth of the 
cloth trade—itself a most significant social fact—the extension 
of a literate population and the definite establishment of a 
central government with an efficient civil service. This is 
specially noticeable in France and England. Yet feudalism 
remained intact—and it may be said that it remained intact in 
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England till the year 1925—despite the growth of non-feudal 
Estates and Parliaments. The centralised feudal kingdom 
never arose in Germany. Particularism reigned and in a sense 
still reigns, as indeed it still reigns in Spain. Yet the particu- 
larism of certain trading centres with their mock democracy 
both in Flanders and Italy failed, and in Italy either non-feudal 
oligarchy or tyranny carried on the possibility of international 
trade. The editors are certain that neither the Black Death nor 
the Hundred Years’ War “ created or perhaps much deflected the 
main movements of the times, but they hastened incipient decay 
and stimulated natural growth.’’ It is a remarkable and very 
important conclusion. ; 

The struggle between the Papacy at Avignon and the Empire 
is in one sense the subject of this volume: but it is not its real 
subject save in so far as it includes the decline of the Empire 
and of the Papacy, the death of theocratic and of Imperial 
Government. The spiritual note of the fourteenth century is 
not a manifestation to be neglected despite the absence of 
spirituality in the professors of religion. The Editors, however, 
say that ‘‘ Chivalry, the sum of the knight’s ideals, had 
become a code, a badge of good form.”’ It is possible to disagree 
with this conclusion. Geoffrey Chaucer was, and is, a witness 
for the late fourteenth century. He is essentially a realist and 
his pictures were drawn from life. A most important witness 
he is since he was a man who lived in the Court of the King 
of England and knew not only English, but Continental affairs. 
Yet this vital witness, despite his wealth of detail and his grasp 
of broad principles, is not treated with much respect. He is 
only mentioned in a passing manner four times. Yet the 
Knight’s Tale and the Prologue prove that Chivalry was a reality 
throughout the century. Miss Underhill’s chapter on Medieval 
Mysticism in a way supplements and in another way explains 
this noble side of the fourteenth century. ‘Thomas 4 Kempis 
was born in, and his traditions of faith belong to, the same 
century. The greatest English mystics, such as Richard Rolle 
and Walter Hilton, belong to this century. On the Continent, 
Gerson, a saint as well as a statesman, St. Bridget, St. Catha- 
rine of Siena (who faced and moved the Court of Avignon). and 
others spelt a nobler world. The fourteenth and the earlier 
fifteenth century had many points in common with our own age. 
In both we see atheism avowed and shameless and on the other 
hand an intensity of belief that makes reasonable doubt seem 
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poor and naked. In both there is an Invisible Church under- 
lying both the Renaissance of learning and science and the 
Reformation of true religion. In both we see a practical 
mysticism and the growth of individuality though, as the Intro- 
duction to the new volume says, despite the trembling of the 
soil the old feudal order “‘ still keeps intact and solid, as if 
it had been built for eternity.’”’ The change was coming, but 
no man could see whence or whither. J. E. G. pe M. 


* * * 


TARIFFS: THE CASE EXAMINED® 


This able and scientific work on the problems of Free Trade 
and Protection was first published just after the exchange crisis 
in October 1931. It was written for the most part before the 
crisis and current events were dealt with in an epilogue, but 
in this new, cheap and very well-printed edition the new condi- 
tions are dealt with by Mr. F. C. Benham’s chapter on ‘‘ The 
Balance of Trade,”’ which is in fact a supplement to the chapters 
on ‘‘ The Machinery of International Trade’? and ‘‘ Tariffs 
as Instruments of International Equilibrium.”’ In the German 
translation which has just been issued the book is described ‘‘ as 
a text-book of the general principles of international trade, 
though with special reference to the position of Great Britain.” 
The aim of the volume is ‘‘ exposition and criticism.’? The 
first part “‘is a continuous exposition of the general issue 
between Free Trade and Protection in all its principal related 
activities’? and is from the hand of Sir William Beveridge, 
though it incorporates the work of many others. ‘The book 
represents the common mind of nine well-known teachers of the 
Science of Economics. 

We have surveyed once more, in the light of to-day, the 
well-trodden fields of this ancient controversy. After that 
survey we should all think it a disaster, if the policy of Free 
Trade which has served Britain so well materially, as through 
her it has served as an inspiration to all who in any land have 
worked for good understanding among nations, were to-day* 


to be sacrificed to ignorance or panic or jealousy or specious 
calculations of a moment’s gain. 


* Tariffs: the Case Examined by a Committee of Economists under the 
Chairmanship of Sir William Beveridge. Second edition. Longmans. 
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In the chapter entitled ‘ The Case Reviewed,’’ Sir William 
Beveridge takes a point which has not been considered fully, 
though it is exercising the minds of business men to-day. 


For a generation and more of growing secondary education 
and scholarships, the educational system has been steadily 
draining natural ability away from business, giving to 
university teaching, to school teaching, to the Civil Service, 
journalism, law and other professions more than their fair 
share of this rare quality. In that same generation the need 
of high ability highly trained has become greater in business 
than ever before. The quality of brains and training that 
made easy money for Britain in Victorian days will not keep 
her abreast of her Georgian competitors. 

Sir William concludes his scientific argument by a ‘confident 
prophecy. He writes: 

Britain’s later place in the political structure of the world 
will depend less on constitutional forms and phrases than 
on how far she is able to keep alive, in the constituent nations 
of the Commonwealth, a sense of unity in ideals, and a 
common faith that the purpose of government is not the 
power of governors but the freedom of citizens. Her place 
in the economic life of humanity will depend at last, not on 
any fiscal device, but on her efficiency, on how completely she 
can slough off bad habits and keep young in the changing 
world. .. . The policy that to-day still serves best the 
material interest of Britain is one that keeps her where the 
founders of her prosperity strove to place her—in the van 
of all movements toward international goodwill and co- 
operation, an eager partner in every effort to show by precept 
or practice the folly and the dangers of economic war between 


nations. J. E. G. pe M. 


* * * 


FRANCIS BACON.* 


Francis Bacon is, so to speak, coming into fashion again after 
a lapse of seventy years. Between 1850, the date of Macaulay’s 
unfair essay, and 1862 when James Spedding issued his Letters 
and Life following the famous and almost complete edition of 
The Works, great interest was exhibited in the life and works 
of one of the greatest of Englishmen. 1861 was the date of the 
issue of Maine’s Ancient Law and 1859 saw the publication of 
Darwin’s Origin of Species. Bacon was an important though 
an unrecognised figure in both fields since his philosophic 
doctrine of realism and induction lay behind both these schools 
of thought. It was fitting that at this time of intellectual unrest 

* Francis Bacon: A Biography. By Mary Sturt. Kegan Paul. 
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the collected works of Francis Bacon should have been given 
to the world. 

The revival of the interest in the great philosopher, jurist and 
practical lawyer at the present time is not accidental since 
philosophy, jurisprudence and practical law have reached stages 
when it is impossible still to fail to recognise the direct influence 
of Bacon upon modern philosophy, modern science and modern 
law. Miss Mary Sturt, in writing her brilliant life of Francis 
Bacon, has taken time by the forelock. She places him in his 
Elizabethan and Jacobean environment : he was born on January 
and, 1561, the son of the Lord Keeper, Sir Nicholas Bacon, and 
a cousin of Robert Cecil, Earl of Salisbury, and died in 1626 
as Viscount St. Albans. He was then a disgraced man, since 
the House of Lords found, on May 3rd, 1621, that he had been 
guilty of corruption in his high office of Lord Chancellor. There 
was no doubt that he accepted gifts from a few litigants, but 
there was also no doubt that the gifts did not affect his judgment. 

It was an extraordinary fact, since his conduct as a judge was 
very high in the Augean stables of the law in the time of James I. 
He was able to clear off all the dreadful arrears of work with which 
he was faced on his appointment and he decided some eight 
thousand cases during the four years of his office. But there 
were twenty-eight cases which it was possible to attack and four 
cases “‘in which he definitely took a present pendente lite, and 
never with the smallest corrupt purpose or intent.’? The condi- 
tion of the legal world in 1621 was terrible, but Bacon’s convic- 
tion did not better it. The masterships in Chancery were 
actually sold and the price went up after Bacon’s time. In 1725 
when Lord Macclesfield was impeached, a mastership was worth 
£6,000, whereas in 1688 it was only worth £1,000. But it was 
a terrible fact that a man of Bacon’s standing in the moral as 
well as the intellectual world should have been guilty even in 
that most corrupt time and age. It is no excuse that he was 
notoriously careless about his personal financial affairs, was in 
debt all his life, and probably took the gifts as a tribute to his 
great position and not as a judge. Miss Sturt is inclined to 
let him off easily, and it is not unnatural since she has a tale 
to tell that involves iniquities of no mean measure. The story 
of the court of the son of Mary, Queen of Scots, is not a pleasant 
one, but Bacon passed through it all unscathed. 

Apart from the deep damnation of his fall, the record of 
Francis Bacon is a clean one. It is a story of a man who, despite 
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bad health and deep melancholia, toiled as few men have toiled 
as a Parliamentarian and a statesman, a writer of curious 
distinction, as a lawyer, as a philosopher. He wasted no 
moment of his time. As a forensic orator he was unequalled, 
his great books—The Dignity and Advancement of Learning, 
published in 1605 two years before he became (by sheer hard 
work and legal learning) Solicitor-General, and the Novum 
Organum published in 1620, while he was Lord Chancellor— 
show his depth of philosophic thought and insight, thought that 
has affected all philosophy since his time. His love of beauty 
is shown in his very famous essays, his capacity as an historian 
is revealed in his Life of Henry VII, written after his fall, the 
first of the modern historical school. Miss Sturt rightly calls 
it ‘‘ one of the best pieces of historical writing in English. It 
was written by a man disordered in health, broken in fortune, 
harassed by every kind of financial difficulty. To write it was 
both Bacon’s consolation and the triumph of his mind over his 
fortunes.”’ 

With all the views of Miss Sturt on the Baconian philosophy 
it is impossible to agree. Miss Sturt is right in dwelling upon 
the beauties of Bacon’s New Atlantis, but few will agree that 
his other writings ‘“‘ fall dead to-day’’ even if the Novum 
Organum has “‘ ceased to be a set book for Oxford Greats.’’ 
Dr. Alexander says of Bacon “‘ there is scarcely a line of thought 
which does not, indirectly at least, lead back to him.’’ And 
indeed Miss Sturt admits as much. She writes: 

But reading in the later books of the Advancement of 
Learning, one sees Bacon as the true founder of the two 
departments of philosophy on which England most prides 
herself, psychology and ethics. Bacon, first of the modern 
world, looked full at facts. His temper of mind, when he 
deals with man and thoughts, is that of Hobbes and Locke. 
One catches notes that belong to Leviathan or the Essay on 
Human Understanding. Bacon had foreseen the complete 
study of man, body and mind, which is modern psychology ; 
he had seen the defects of intellectualist ethics. As he walked 
and talked with Hobbes, the clever young man listening to 
the old one, the true movement of English thought for the 
next century was born amidst the gardens of Gorhambury. 

. . Where the sheep now crop the rough grass where his 
exquisite gardens lay, and a scanty rail protects the last 
ruins of his mansion from the prying of an infrequent tourist. 


Miss Sturt, indeed, reveals a wonderful man, tremendous in 


spite of himself. J. E. G. pe M. 
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HIGHLAND TRAMPING* 


Dr. Baker has done good service by publishing this book on 
the Highlands, and all lovers of the beauty of these hills will 
thank him for this record of his tramping, and the opening out 
of the routes most suitable for the hill climber since there are 
many hills of difficulty to be overcome and so many sides to 
choose for their ascent. "The reader will turn with pleasure to 
the district he or she knows, be it ever such a small acquaint- 
ance, and his mind’s eye will travel on to fresh hills and glens 
that he does not know, till he decides to discover them by the 
aid of this book when the next holiday comes round. 

Dr. Baker starts his book with ‘‘ The ancient and modern 
gateways to the Highlands.’”? Scotland, he says, like Gaul, is 
divided into three parts, and ‘‘ nature herself made the separa- 
tion.’ When Southerners think of Scotland, it is the High- 
lands and Western Isles, much of it still unreclaimed, that 
comes first; second to it is the region between Edinburgh and 
the Border, which hardly seems Scotland at all, as it is so 
like Northumberland and Cumberland. ‘The third division is 
the lowland tract which reaches up the Eastern seaboard from 
Fife towards Aberdeenshire, called the Great Valley or the 
industrial belt. Dr. Baker concerns himself mostly in the 
present work with the first division, the Highlands. He deals 
with it not only geographically, but historically. Running 
continuously through this book is the narrative of the wars and 
exploits of the various clans. The author feels that every hill 
and valley teems with the record of a warlike people. ‘‘ His- 
tory,’ as Dr. Baker says, ‘‘ is the effort to bring the past back 
into consciousness,’ and this very consciousness makes the 
reader stop and think how peace has been attained in a country 
whose history was tribal war for hundreds of years. Is it the 
self-consciousness that union is the only safeguard of amity? 
Literature, such as the folk-lore and poetry of a country, pro- 
claims its history as the author, freely quoting, knows full well. 
It is this running commentary of traditional history which gives 
much interest to this book. 

The opening up of the Highlands is the author’s aim, and every 
traveller that tramps this delectable land makes a step in the 
right direction ; in all travel difficulties overcome are a joy, and 
bring their reward. Beauty of scenery should not be the preroga- 


* On Foot in the Highlands. By E. A. Baker. Illustrated. Alexander 
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tive of the rich alone, and Dr. Baker is very insistent on the 
improvement of the means of entertainment and hospitality in the 
Highlands, the means by which a traveller can tramp and open 
up an almost closed land. There is a demand, and supply should 
follow. These delightful walks and climbs which Dr. Baker so 
vividly describes, will greatly help the desire for further 
acquaintance. But there is a need that wayside inns should be 
started or made efficient to accommodate in a simple manner, and 
for fair remuneration, the needs of the traveller, and not only 
the traveller. The dweller on the soil who finds it a hard 
lot to grind out a living on these lonely paths will share in the 
opening up to travellers of an exquisite and historic land. For 
instance, to one who knows Arran, and its wild Goat Fell as the 
writer knows it, this walk will appeal. In this case there are 
inns which Dr. Baker can recommend. But in many areas there 
is little accommodation, and it is surprising that such a shrewd 
race as the Highlanders tolerate such absence of true thrift. 
S. DE M. 


* * * 


GOETHE AND. SCHILLER.* 


The concluding volume of Miss A. M. B. Meakin’s very close 
study of the friendship of Goethe and Schiller is full of interest 
since it analyses the converging forces—poetic, scientific and 
philosophical—that gave rise to the ten years of cultural unity 
which only ended with Schiller’s death in 1805. This has enabled 
Miss Meakin to present a careful study of very many salient 
thinkers and writers, such as Voltaire, Rousseau, Shaftesbury, 
Richardson, Burke, Lessing and, above all, Kant, the thinker 
the study of whose immortal works brought Goethe and Schiller 
together. Yet in both cases the influence of foreign writers, 
thinkers and poets gave these thinkers an international and com- 
mon standpoint. There can be no doubt that the pungent intel- 
lect of Voltaire greatly affected the young Goethe, while, as 
Miss Meakin says, it was 

Schiller who excavated from the dry and forgotten pages 
of French history the beautiful story of Joan of Arc. No 
subsequent interpretation of her life and character has ever 
been able to compete with that of Schiller, either in delicacy 
of treatment or in dramatic power. It may be said with 
truth that it was Schiller who added this Saint to the French 


* Goethe and Schiller 1785-1805: the Story of a Friendship. In three 
volumes. Volume three. By Antette M. B. Meakin. Francis Griffiths, 
31, Gerrard Street, London. 
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Calendar. His Joan is a symbol of the triumph of mind over 
matter, of the soul’s loftiest aspirations over all that is bare 
and earthly: this play will hold its own as long as literature — 
lasts. 
Yet both Goethe and Schiller, as well as Voltaire, were true 
patriots. 
~ Goethe was born in 1749, a quarter of a century younger than 
Kant, and ten years older than Schiller, who was destined to 
be Kant’s greatest disciple in the philosopher’s lifetime. When 
Kant’s Critique of Judgment was published in 1790 both 
Goethe and Schiller studied it with intense interest and the 
work brought the two men eventually together in 1795. Kant 
himself thought highly of Schiller as appears by his comments 
on Schiller’s treatise on Grace and Dignity which appeared in 
his own work on Religion Within the Bounds of Pure Reason. 
On the other hand, Kant apparently did not know Goethe. But 
it was through Goethe and Schiller that the work of Kant 
reached Coleridge and Carlyle and the great French thinkers 
of the nineteenth century. 

Saint-Beuve, the eminent French critic, mistakenly thought 
that Goethe was the spiritual father of Schiller. In fact, in 
1795, when the friendship began, as a result of an invitation 
to contribute to Schiller’s journal, Horen, in 1794, Schiller 
was well known as a poet, an historian and a dramatist. When 
the two men met they were in a sense on equal intellectual 
terms. Wagner saw the equality quite clearly. He wrote to 
Liszt in 1856, ‘“‘ the correspondence between Goethe and 
Schiller has greatly edified me; it brought out our relationship 
very clearly and showed me the priceless fruits that a happily 
circumstanced co-operation between such minds can produce.”’ 
In fact, Wagner thought that Schiller had a deeper insight into 
music than Goethe. It is true that Goethe had probably a 
more universal mind. He could say—and the truth is becoming 
more obvious day by day—that ‘‘ superstition is the heritage 
of large-minded, generous and progressive natures; while 
scepticism is the resource of the small-minded, the retrograde 


and self-centred.’’ Miss Meakin says that it is now generally 
acknowledged that : 


Goethe was a pioneer in theoretic biology, that he was a 
true scientist, and that his contributions to scientific research 
were of real value—of much greater value than his contem- 
poraries, with a few exceptions, were willing to acknowledge. 
He was a natural philosopher, whose researches were all 
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governed by his belief in the oneness of nature. He was one 
of the first really fruitful synthetic thinkers in the science 
of organic life, and all his thinking was his own. 


Miss Meakin quotes a very valuable statement to the same effect 
by the French scientist, Dr. Georges Hervé, specially contri- 
buted to this volume and written as recently as March 26th, 
1931. On the other hand, Schiller’s work as a pure philosopher 
is a counterpart to Goethe’s work as a pure scientist. The signi- 
ficance of their friendship for our age is that the two minds 
made up a supremely complete view of the intellectual and 
spiritual possibilities of the future of mankind. 


$ J. E. G. pe M. 
LITERARY GENIUS OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT.* 


Mr. P. C. Sands, the headmaster of Pocklington School and 
a former Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, has followed 
up his book on the Literary Genius of the Old Testament, so 
deservedly praised by Dr. T. R. Glover, by a similar book on 
the New Testament. This remarkable volume has a special 
value at the present time, when the question of authorship of 
the various books of the New Testament is still under acute 
discussion, since, in the course of a vivid description of the 
literary qualities of the various books, it shows how closely 
related is the essential truth of the narratives to the question of 
literary values. 

The literature of the New Testament, says Mr. Sands, arose 
out of a single fact, the fact of the Resurrection of Christ 
from the dead, and at first sight, therefore, ‘‘ there seems little 
scope for literary genius... . But this, of course, is just where 
the genius of the various gospels comes in.’”? ‘There was an 
inspiration and whether for the unlettered or the highly literate 
writer (such as Luke) it is the inspiration of Pentecost. Hach 
writer has to describe the same Personality. 

Though Mark gives the truth, a truthful picture of Jesus 
as man and Messiah, yet Luke and John put new lines, new 
touches into the portrait that add to the total impression. 
.. . Again, in John’s Gospel, it has been pointed out, 
Jesus appears rather as the Eternal Word, the idea of what 
God is. In Matthew’s, he is the son of David and Abraham 


* Literary Genius of the New Testament. By P. C. Sands. Oxford: at 
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fulfilling Old Testament prophecy. In Luke’s he appears 
as the son of Adam, the perfect Man, the Saviour of all men 
and friend of the poor. In Mark’s he is before all things — 
‘““ the Son of God, moving among men with his gift of miracle — 
and making the things of nature the servants of his grace.” 


Mr. Sands works these themes out, with full knowledge of the — 
latest textual and higher criticism, and arrives at an invaluable 
synthesis of the New ‘Testament story as a whole. For 
instance the apparent absence of literary skill and grace in © 
Mark is made up for by fidelity to truth and vigour of style, 
the unconscious art that made Boswell a great biographer. In 
Matthew we have the Hebrew outlook, in Luke we have a non- ~ 
Jewish attitude coupled with a classical and strictly literary 
diction. In the chapter on St. John we have a welcome affirma- 
tion that the work is by the Apostle John. 

It is impossible here and now to go through the chapters of 
this learned and yet extremely attractive work—chapters on 
the literary genius of Jesus—a fact too little appreciated—the 
Story of the Passion, the Acts of the Apostles, the Epistles, 
the Book of Revelation, the methods of translators, but as a 
volume to read and re-read, as a new, fresh, delightful com- 
mentary on the greatest book in the world, it is necessary to 
commend at once Mr. Sands’ work. J. E. G. pe M. 


SHORTER REVIEWS. 


The fourth volume of Prince Bitlow’s Memoirs* was the last to 
be written, the last to be published, and the last to be translated. 
The old man, who only began his apologia when he was well over 
seventy, rightly desired to describe the years of power first, and 
only then, if there was still time, to recall the stages of his rise. 
Thus the story of the first forty-eight years of his eventful life 
bears some of the marks of old age. Unlike its predecessors the 
present volume is at times very prolix, and the reader is 
occasionally tempted to skip. Vet the narrative, taken as a whole, 
is of immense and enduring interest. His father was not only 
Foreign Minister in the ’seventies, but the friend as well as the 
colleague of the mighty Chancellor. ‘These two figures, indeed, 
play a large part in the drama, and of both the Prince writes with 
almost boundless admiration—of the former for his goodness, of 
the latter for his incomparable genius. ‘The tone of the book, 
indeed, is mellower, less spiteful, less self-righteous. He had 
fewer enemies while he was climbing the ladder than when he 
reached the top, and therefore there were fewer old scores to pay 

* Putnam. 
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off and fewer reputations. to assail. The young man touched life 
at many points—as a student, an eager soldier in the Franco- 
German war, a hero of amorous adventures, above all as a diplo- 
matist. We follow his footsteps from Paris to St. Petersburg, from 
Bucharest to Rome, continually increasing his knowledge of the 
life and thought, the personalities and policies of the European 
States. England, unfortunately, was not on the list; and though 
he spoke English and loved Shakespeare, Scott and Dickens, he 
never understood us. An accomplished if not always accurate 
raconteur, Prince Biilow brings Bismarckian Europe back to life 
and peoples the stage with the celebrated figures of many 
nationalities who played their part in politics, society and litera- 
ture. The volume is enriched by excellent portraits, among them 
a sketch by Lenbach of his radiant Italian wife. No one could 
ever be dull in Prince Biilow’s company. If his character had 
been on the level of his intellectual and social gifts, he would 
have been one of the greatest and not merely one of the cleverest 


men of our time. 
* * * 


The ninth volume of Mr. Marvin’s well-known Unity Series, 
entitled The New World-Order,* is based on lectures delivered at 
Danzig and Stockholm, and is well up to the high standard of 
its predecessors. The Editor starts off with a spirited address 
entitled ‘‘ The Chief New Thing,’’ which strikes the dominant note 
of the book. ‘‘ It appears to us that the most important fact in 
the post-war world, without an appreciation of which it is 
impossible rightly to estimate contemporary events, is the 
emergence in men’s consciousness of a sense of the unity of the 
world and its inhabitants.”? In an address on Education printed 
later in the volume he pays a high tribute to the school teachers. 
“It is to them that we may look with more confidence than to 
any other profession for the united and passionate support of 
world-peace and world-co-operation.’’ Illustrations of such fruitful 
partnership are supplied in Mr. Herbert Dingle’s admirable lectures 
on the Atom and the Universe, in which the main advances of 
recent years are explained. Difficult as are his themes he makes 
his points with remarkable skill, and the general reader follows 
with almost breathless interest the discoveries of the path-finders 
drawn from many lands. ‘The lecture on Biology by Doris 
Mackinnon is equally successful in conveying a mass of information 
in intelligible form, and leaves us with an enhanced sense of the 
mighty co-operative effort to unravel the secrets of nature. The 
lectures on Recent English Literature, by Mr. Osbert Burdett, and 
on Swedish Architecture, by the distinguished architect of the 
Town Hall at Stockholm, though in a lighter vein, are welcome 
sidelights om our busy era. The volume closes with an optimistic 
survey of Recent Developments in International Law by Dr. 
Unden, Sweden’s scholar-statesman and at one time her Foreign 
Minister, and with two fascinating lectures on the economic crisis 
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by Mr. Hartley Withers. He reminds us of the appalling mistakes 
and violations of fundamental economic principles of which the 
world has been guilty during the last few years, and denies that 
the Bankers are the villains of the piece. The real authors of the 
trouble, in his opinion, are the politicians and the speculators, 
who are far less aware of the need for co-operation among the 
nations than international finance. ‘Thus the book ends, as it 
begins, with the need for a new world-order. 
* * * 


Friends and pupils of Professor Pirenne in all parts of the world 
will rejoice with him in the completion of his magnum opus. To 
write the history of one’s country, even a little country like 
Belgium, is a formidable task, and decades of unresting labour 
have gone to the making of the Histoire de Belgique. ‘The seventh 
volume,* covering the period from the revolution of 1830 to the 
outbreak of the world war, must have been peculiarly difficult 
to write, for it treats of questions that still burn and records the 
achievements of men who are still alive. The veteran historian 
has overcome the main difficulties of his problem, and has produced 
the best brief survey in existence of Belgium as an independent 


State. He provides a great deal more than a political narrative, 


for he includes economics, literature and the arts. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that the three Kings occupy a place in the very 
centre of the stage, for their adopted country owes them an 
immense debt. Leopold II, the ablest of them all and one of the 
outstanding personalities of his time, was like an eagle in a cage. 
‘““He had never been popular,’’ writes the Professor, ‘‘ and yet 
never had a sovereign devoted himself with more intelligence, 
devotion and patriotism to the good of his people.’’ His founda- 
tion of the Congo State is known to all the world; but his services 
to the cause of national defence were of scarcely less significance. 
Both he and King Albert had to contend with the profound 
indifference of the people to the growing danger beyond the 
frontiers, and it is owing to them more than to any of the 
politicians that the Belgian army was able to make a fairly credit- 
able show when the blow fell. Since little is known in England 
of the history of parties in Belgium, the portraits of Rogier and 
Frére-Orban, the Liberal chiefs who dominated the third quarter 
of the century, and of Beernaert and other Catholic leaders who 
ruled the country after the Liberal collapse in 1884, are particularly 
welcome. The closing pages depict a population engrossed in its 
busy industrial life. ‘‘ On the eve of the world war indications 
of the catastrophe accumulated in vain; they would not or dared 
not see.’? Yet when the dread summons of August 3rd, IoI4, 
fell like a thunderbolt, “no one thought for an instant of 
discussing it. Everyone felt the disgrace of the proposal as a 
personal insult.’’ Here the story ends, but we are reminded that 
the country emerged from the fiery ordeal bleeding but glorious. 
Throughout the pages of this instructive volume we feel the loving 
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pride of the author in the little country of which he is one of the 
most distinguished ornaments. 
* * * 


“Little Missions,’’* by Septimus Despencer, contains more 
knowledge and insight than most books of political travel double 
its size. The author, who hides himself behind a nom de plume, 
is an accomplished linguist, and he is thoroughly at home in the 
Danubian lands of which he writes. As a British official in the 
days of anarchy that followed the war, he witnessed the birth- 
pangs of the new order that was struggling into life on the ruins 
of the Hapsburg Empire. His descriptions are vivid and his eye 
for character and situations unfailing. The study of Frau Sacher, 
known to all Viennese, is a little masterpiece, and his portraits 
of Raditch and Pilsudski are admirable. He has a keen interest 
in economic factors, and his analysis of the land question in 
Jugoslavia, Roumania and other Succession States is among the 
best things in the book. He is justly severe on the maltreatment 
of the Ruthenes by the Poles, and he fears that the failings of the 
old Poland have survived into the new. In criticising the Poles he 
is echoing a very general sentiment; but his verdict that, except 
Poland, Czechoslovakia is the State least able to withstand shocks 
gives food for reflection. Though a good deal of the book is a 
description of the author’s exciting experiences several years ago, 
he has kept his knowledge up to date, and the unpretentious little 
volume will be as useful to the student of present-day problems as 
to the historian. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


“Monsieur Thiers,’’+ by John M. S. Allison, fills a gap in modern 
political biography; for no satisfactory work on the distinguished 
French statesman had appeared when the American Professor com- 
menced his studies. His volume on the first half of the life of 
Thiers appeared six years ago. But instead of completing his 
story on the same scale, he has—for the time at any rate—preferred 
to condense his wide knowledge into less than three hundred pages. 
The little man of illegitimate birth, without money and handi- 
capped by impossible relatives, forced his way to the front by his 
energy, industry, eloquence and boundless self-confidence. We 
watch him helping to overthrow Charles X, serving Louis Philippe, 
attacking Guizot, exiled by Napoleon III, and reaching the summit 
of his long career after the disaster of Sedan. Professor Allison 
resists the temptation to make Thiers into a hero, for he was 
egocentric to a degree and a difficult colleague. Yet he is equally 
free from any tendency to undervalue the achievements of the 
man who served France for half a century, and whose courage in 
her darkest hours won him the respectful gratitude of his country- 
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men. ‘The author has used a mass of unpublished material, but 
he carries his learning lightly. Though the political history of 
two generations is clearly outlined, the main object of the book 
is to restore the man himself to life; and this object is completely 


attained. 
* * * 


“Things Seen in the Scottish Highlands ’’* (that home of lost 


causes and misbegotten enterprises), by Mr. James Blaikie, has 


given the reader an agreeably written book pleasantly enlivened by 
incursions into Highland history. It is the story of a rugged and 
sparsely inhabited country, for the most part mountain, moor and 
loch: a region in short more fascinating to the imagination than 
to the conventional mind. ‘‘ Madam,’’ replied Dr. Johnson, when 
the lady of Dunegan had spoken her mind upon the inconveniences 
of life in the misty Isle of Skye, ‘‘ rather than quit this old rock 
Boswell would make his bed in the dungeon,’’ and the lady could 
find no more to say. Of the Highlands the western half has the 
more tragic history : for there Prince Charlie landed in 1745, only 
to re-embark fourteen months later with a price set on his head. 
Mr. Blaikie’s admiration for his subject is catholic, and the 
readers of his book will share the enthusiasm. A useful chapter 
on ‘‘ Mountaineering in the Highlands,’’ a good index, and some 
effective illustrations enhance the reader’s pleasure. P.G. E. 
* * * 


M. Dragutin Subotié, Reader in Serbo-Croat in the University 
of London, has made an interesting contribution to literary history 
in his book ‘‘ Yugo-slav Popular Ballads. Their origin and 
development.’’+ His object is to revive and increase to-day the 
interest shown by nineteenth-century Britain in a subject known 
then as Serbian Popular Ballads. The word “‘ popular ”’ has grown 
to have a particular meaning, and although not objecting to it, 
M. Subotié considers the word “‘ traditional’? more suitable. 
“Among the Slavs, the Serbo-Croats, the Bulgarians, the 
Ukrainians and the Russians are the only peoples who possess a 
real national epic, similar, in the first place, to the Castilian 
romances and also, to a certain extent, to the French chansons 
de geste, as well as to the type of epics produced among the 
Germanic peoples during the Heroic Age. ‘The Czechoslovaks, 
the Poles and the Slovenes have only popular ballads and epic 
songs of legendary contents, of the type of the Romance and 
Teutonic peoples which, naturally, exist also among all the other 
Slavs.” A particularly interesting point in connection with the 
Yugoslav popular ballads is the fact that they were the pastime 
of an intelligent mountain people, and not of boorish peasants 
or of gentlefolk. The chapters on the “ Relationship to English 
and Scottish Popular Ballads ’’ and ‘‘ Yugoslav Traditional Poetry 
in English Literature ’’ have particular interest to those who value 
the possibilities of comparative literature. 


* Seeley, Service & Co., London, 1932. 
+ Cambridge University Press. 
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